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DOES THE WORLD-VIEW OF JOHN 
DEWEY SUPPORT CREATIVE 
| EDUCATION? 


BY J. HERBERT BLACKHURST 


PART III. NATURE OF TRUTH AND VALUES 


This is the third and final paper of a series of three bearing upon the onto- 


logical view of John Dewey in an attempt clearly to present his view and its 
implications for the creativity of man. The first paper (Educational Theory, 
October 1955) dealt with the wider aspects of the question: What is the nature 


of life and mind? The second paper (Educational Theory, January 1956) dealt 
with Dewey’s view of the higher mental processes. In this paper we shall con- 
sider Dewey’s manner of treating truth and values. 


THE Pracmatic View oF TRUTH 

Because, for the pragmatist, the object to which an idea makes reference 
and the idea itself are but the same object, truth for him can only mean some- 
thing about ideas, whereas, truth as usually conceived makes reference to objects 
or situations which are what they are, regardless of the ideas about them which 
may from time to time exist. It would seem that both the world-view of the 
pragmatist and his concept of truth resulted, at least in part, from a revolt against 
the traditional concept of higher “Truth” as held by theology—a quality of a 
world of Divine Being, extra-natural and eternal from which issues an ultimate 
reality in the form of eternal moral verities. In this attempted escape, as we 
have already noted, the pragmatist jumped from the frying pan into the fire, 
for, as he views man, he is still a partaker, only, now a partaker of blind cosmic 
forces. 

As we have said above, truth, for the pragmatist, can only be something 
about ideas—a relation of an idea to its idea context, now or later. Thus, James 
¢ may say that the details of relationships between an idea and its idea-object 
can concretely be traced. To quote: 
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66 EpuUCATIONAL THEORY 


“Our pragmatist view, on the contrary, is that the truth-relation is a definitely 
experienceable relation, and therefore describable as well as namable; that it is 


not unique in kind, and neither invariable nor universal. The relation to its 
object that makes an idea true in any given instance, is, we say, embodied in 
intermediate details of reality which leads towards the object, which vary in every 


instance, and which in every instance can bé iced. The chain of 
working which an opinion sets up is the opinion’s truth, falsehood, or irrelevancy, 


as the case may be.’’! 





Clearly, James is limiting truth to the particular truth which is involved on 
an occasion. We can only interpret his statement, “It (truth) is not unique in 
kind,” to mean that truth is not an eternal set of moral objects which, ready 
made, may direct man to virtue. Truth, for James, is something within the 
ongoing of natural-world affairs, whatever their nature may be. But, because 


James leans in the direction of metaphysical idealism, the ‘truth’ to which he 
refers has its nature and locus within the field of ideas. When he says that 
truth is “embodied in intermediate details of reality which lead towards the 
object...” the reality in question can be, for James, only that which is, as of 
the mental field. He is not talking about the reality of such objects, assuming 
they exist, as may never be experienceable objects. Because an idea cannot, 
just as itself, be viewed as truth, truth must be viewed as something which 
happens to it. James says: 
“The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth happens 

to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. Its verity is in fact an 

event, a process, the process namely of its verifying itself, its verification. Its 

validity is the process of its validation.’ 


Thus, truth, in a sense, is any relation of a past idea to what later has or 
will follow. While James is, if possible, farther removed than John Dewey from 
Hegelian lack of concern for the dignity and welfare of individual men, here 
again we meet with Hegel’s process. Ideas as a character of process processing 
itself produce a process reality in which the on-coming relationships are what 
James means by truth. But James will speak of ideas and objects, as, in fact, 
he must, if the word ‘truth’ is not to lose all the meaning for which it formally 


stood. This can be done when truth 1s considered to be the re 





ation of an idea 
state or set of states to those which follow in the working-out of affairs. The 
existent objects of which he at times speaks are either those or of the nature of 
those which appear in consciousness. Thus, while James conceives of truth after 


the manner of correspondence, though the subject-matter of the correspondence 
is of a very different nature than that usually intended when the word ‘truth’ 


is used. 


Consider the following: 


“Most of the pragmatist and anti-pragmatist warfare is over what the word 
‘truth’ shall be held to signify, and not over any of the facts embodied in truth- 
situations; for both pragmatists and anti-pragmatists believe in existent objects, 
just as they believe in our ideas of them. The difference is that when the prag- 
matists speak of truth, they mean exclusively something about the ideas, namely 


IWilliam James. The Meaning of Truth (New York: Longmans 
D. 253. 
2Ibid. Preface, p. vi. 
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their workableness; whereas when anti-pragmatists speak of truth they 
seem most often to mean something about the objects. Since the pragmatist, 
if he agrees that an idea is ‘really’ true, also agrees to whatever it says about its 
object; and since most anti-pragmatists have already come round to agreeing 
that, if the object exists, the idea that it does so is workable; there would seem 
to be so little left to fight about that I might well be asked why instead of reprinting 
my share in so much verbal wrangling, I do not show my sense of ‘values’ by 
burning it all up.’ 


But James is too thorough a thinker to fail to recognize that the whole matter 
is not settled by the mere agreement between intellectualist and pragmatist that 
truth is an agreement between idea and object. Basically, the contention roots 
in metaphysics. What is the nature of the object which in the truth relation 
must square with the idea? Because the anti-pragmatist to whom James refers 
is either a substance idealist or a dualist his idea of the idea-object as some sub- 
stance entity is very different from that of the pragmatist for whom Heraclitean 
change is itself reality. James realizes this and is fully aware that he must either 
give up his radical empiricism or change his concept of truth. He chose the 
latter with the result that the expression ‘truth’ thereby loses, not only all its 
honorific meaning in its connection with theology, but also, its time-honored 
meaning of a relation between an idea and an object which is no part of the idea. 
The latter loss is serious to language itself. When John says, the mailman was 
here or it is raining, we don’t take him to mean a reference exclusively to a rela- 
tion between his idea and its workability. 


Dewey’s View or TRUTH 

Dewey shares with James in maintaining that truth is something about 
ideas; namely a correspondence of an idea with the consequence of acting upon 
it. Neither the idea nor the idea-consequences of acting upon it make any ref- 
erence, for Dewey, to states of affairs of which these are no part. He attacks 
the usual correspondence theory as follows: 


“That fruitful thinking—thought that terminates in valid knowledge—goes on 
in terms of the distinction of facts and judgment, and that valid knowledge is 
precisely genuine correspondence or agreement, of some sort, of fact and judg- 
ment, is the common and undeniable assumption. But the discussions are largely 
carried on in terms of an epistemological dualism, rendering the solution of the 
problem impossible in virtue of the very terms in which it is stated. The dis- 
tinction is at once identified with that between mind and matter, consciousness 
and objects, the psychical and physical, where each of these terms is supposed to 
refer to some fixed order of existence, a world in itself. Then, of course, there 
comes up the question of the nature of the agreement, and of the recognition of 
it. What is the experience in which the survey of both idea and existence is made 
and their agreement recognized? Is it an idea? Is the agreement ultimately 
a matter of self-consistency of ideas? Then what has become of the postulate 
that truth is agreement of idea with existence beyond idea? Is it an absolute 
which transcends and absorbs the difference? Then, once more, what is the 
test of any specific judgment? What has become of the correspondence of fact 
and thought?’’ 

3]bid. Preface, p. xi-xii. 


‘John Dewey. Essays in Experimental Logic (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916), 


231-232. 
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Having denied soul-substance Dewey raises an important question which 
any naturalist must face. What is it which surveys both idea and object and 
observes that they correspond? But this problem is no more solved by Dewey with 
respect to the pragmatist’s type of correspondence—that between an idea and 
the state of affairs which result from the workableness of the idea—than it is by 
the older school of idealists. This is the problem which Royce attempted to solve in 
his book, The World and The Individual. Merely to say that events are so related 
that objects appear in such a manner that we may compare a past idea with its 
later effects is not to show how one may conceive this as happening. The sub- 
stance-idealist merely assumed that the soul could somehow recognize and 
compare idea objects. And it would seem that the pragmatist really does no 
better. I believe that nothing short of the minded-brain theory of ideas can 
give a conceivable solution. Space here permits us only to note that at least 
two areas or possibly levels of brain mindedness must be involved in a comparison 
of idea, idea-object, and a recognition of agreement and disagreement. 


The simplest way out of the epistemological difficulties which beset both 
the substance-idealist and the pragmatist, and I think the only way out, is to 
deny the ontological premises of both and recognize the objective material 
existence of the world and the organism. That this logically implies a denial of 


any knowing relation between an idea and its objective object should in no way 
disconcert the pragmatist for it would take from him nothing which would be 
vital or in any way do the slightest damage to his pragmatism. The pragmatist 
and particularly the pragmatic instrumentalist gains nothing by a denial of 
objective material reality. Certainly, thinking is a form of activity in the in- 


nt 


terest of better and more econonomical human adjustm« 


Both James and Dewey speak of truth as something which is made in the 


process of verifying ideas or plans. The lost person who makes a plan which 
is later found to be successful in his getting home is said to have made his idea 
or plan true by acting upon it. This is as good an example as can be used to 
illustrate the difference between the pragmatist’s view of truth—a relation within 
a moving field of events—and the usual view—a state of affairs, existing at a 
given time. The former view equates truth to the method of verification. But 
one may ask, the verification of what? If the answer is, the plan, then verifica- 
tion only confirms a truth, namely, that the plan properly represented the ter- 
rain. If the plan is true, i.e., corresponds to a true state of objective affairs, it 
represents truth, and acting upon it will likely confirm its truth, though it may 
not. To identify truth with the act of confirming or denying the validity of an 
idea is confusing to language and indirectly to thought. Because the scientific 


method is but a body of principles involved in the art of so directing verification 
that true states of affairs will tend to be confirmed and false states of affairs will 
tend to be denied, to identify truth with the method of verification is to take 
on a serious risk, especially in connection with application of the scientific method 
to social areas where problems are more complex or involved; namely, that one 
too readily consider an idea or proposition verified because the method used has 
the external appearance of being scientific. That is to say, when truth is identi- 
fied with the process of its own verification, there is the possibility that attention 


to process along one line of investigation too readily satisfy one with the 
conclusion. It is this psychological principle which caused the Medieval scholar 
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to become too readily satisfied with the conclusions attained by use of syllogistic 
reasoning. In some instances Medieval logic could be of a piece with the idea 
that what works is true. 


The general objection to Dewey’s view of truth is not that he speaks of truth 
as a form of correspondence within the field of thought but, rather to the fact 
that he limits it to this field. The traditional view of truth was, on the other 
hand, limited in that it considered truth to be something about the object of an 
idea, namely, the correspondence of the one with the other. Because there is 
a vast area of what we must mean by truth which will never correspond to the 
ideas of any man, truth must not be defined as correspondence. Hence, it would 
seem proper and functional to define truth as a state of affairs. If the state of 
affairs in A’s mental field is to the effect that a certain map represents correctly 
the terrain of a woods because he used it in getting home, then this mental state 
is a bit of truth, regardless of any virtues others might assign to the map. Or, 
whatever qualities there are which cohere in an unknown, objective, and material 
object such that, if presented to the senses, it would cause mental qualities to 
take being, these objective qualities and the fact of their coherence form a state 
of affairs or a bit of truth. So viewed, truth is absolute, i.e., independent of all 
knowing relationships. Of course, the person’s ideas of affairs are relative to 
his own behavior and the behavior of others. It should be noted that truth so 
defined may, with the exception of one’s mental states of the moment never 
literally be cognized. Hence, while the pragmatist is correct in giving up the 
possibility of a knowledge of substance objects he walled himself away from a 
concept of human-centered creativity and from a natural view of truth by his 
refusal to entertain the probable existence of substance. 


Dewey’s VIEw or VALUES 


The view that reality is process creates difficulties in the field of values as in 
the field of truth, and for the same reason. It has no operational means by which 
two value-ideas may be compared by an ego so that their relative worth may be 
determined. Dewey says: 


“We may imagine a man who at one time thoroughly enjoys converse with his 
friends, at another the hearing of a symphony; at another the eating of his meals; 
at another the reading of a book; at another the earning of money, and so on. 
As an appreciative realization, each of these is an intrinsic value. It occupies a 
particular place in life; it serves its own end, which cannot be supplied by a sub- 
stitute. There is no question of comparative value, and hence none of valuation. 
Each is the specific good which it is, and that is all that can be said. In its own 
place, none is a means to anything beyond itself. But there may arise a situa- 
tion in which they compete or conflict, in which a choice has to be made. Now 
comparison comes in. Since a choice has to be made, we want to know the respec- 
tive claims of each competitor. What is to be said for it? What does it offer in 
comparison with, as balanced over against, some other possibility? Raising 
these questions means that a particular good is no longer an end in itself, an 
intrinsic good. For if it were, its claims would be incomparable, imperative. 
The question is now as to its status as a means of realizing something else, which 
is then the invaluable of ¢hat situation. If a man has just eaten, or if he is well 
fed generally and the opportunity to hear music is a rarity, he will probably prefer 
the music to eating. In the given situation that will render the greater contribu- 
tion. If he is starving, or if he is satiated with music for the time being, he will 
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naturally judge food to have the greater worth. In the abstract or at large, 
apart from the needs of a particular situation in which choice has to be made, 
there is no such thing as degrees or order of value.’ 


The above quoted matter was intended by Dewey to call attention to the 
fact that in a functional situation it is impossible to maintain that any essential 
part is more important than any other part. It is an idle question to ask which 
is the more important, the hands or mainspring of a watch in the function of 
keeping time. Or, which is more important, information or ability to reason 
when in the immediate process of drawing a conclusion. In this, the functional 
sense, we must agree that each item has a uniqueness of its own such that in that 
function no other item is superior to it. Items so related cannot be rated in an 
order of values with respect to the function. 


Having established his conception of values after the manner of part to whole 
in an integrated and functional situation, he goes on to say: 


“We cannot establish a hierarchy of values among studies It is futile to 
attempt to arrange them in an order, beginning with one having least worth and 
going on to that of maximum value. In so far as any study has a unique or irre- 
placeable function in experience, in so far as it marks a characteristic enrichment 
of life, its worth is intrinsic or incomparable’ 


It is true that in so far as values are intrinsic, that in so far as the ‘I’ 
aspect of the mental state and the object aspect are identities, values are incom 
parable. There must take being a conscious state in which two or more value 
objects appear against a more inclusive state which is at the moment the core 
of the self. In such a brain-minded situation the object of thought may become 
one of camparison apart from immediate needs. Values at this level have 
reached the highest plane of abstraction and, while recognized as values, are not 
felt or intrinsic values. Hence, they may be compared in an order of worth as 


final values. However we do it, we recognize in thought that an intellectual life 
is of higher order than that of sensual pleasure. Neither need be nor can be 
values in the sense of being fe/t as values at the time in which the judgment is 


being made. It is man’s capacity to deal with values as cognitive objects which 
enables him to set a course of action in advance of momentary urges in which 
immediately felt-values might otherwise lead to disaster. The physiological 


correlate in the neural system is functionally the equivalent of digging ditches 
before the rain. 


Is an Eruicat THEORY PossiBLe? 

The question of the possibility of establishing an order of values apart from 
the needs of the particular situation has direct bearing upon the possibility of 
creating a theory of ethics. Unless we recognize that we can deal cognitively 
with values apart from specific and momentary needs and that the results of 
such abstract dealings may later influence behavior, no moral theory is possible. 
But, Dewey denies the possibility of a theory of values. He says: 


“My claim is precisely that an idea of what is to be done and moral theory are 
identical; that the sole difference between the idea of a child, that he ought to 


5John Dewey. Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), p. 280. 
STbid. p. 281. 
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learn the multiplication-table, or be kind to his baby-sister, and the widest moral 
theory—the one recognized as theory by every one—is simply one of degree of 
analysis of what practice is, and not a difference in kind. Action to the child is 
narrow and partial, and his theory is limited. ... 

“Tt seems a truism to remark that every theory is of its own subject-matter, 
and must be wholly relevant to its subject-matter. ...Conduct is absolutely 
individualized. Abstract action, action which is not categorical through and 
through, is the one last contradiction of logic and life. There is no such thing 
as conduct in general; conduct is what and where and when and how to the last 
inch.” 


We must agree that all conduct is the specific conduct that it is. But all 
conduct is not overt as Dewey later recognizes in connection with physical science. 
Because there is admittedly such a thing as theory in connection with natural 
science and mathematics one must ask just what is the difference between theory 
and conduct in these fields and that of social behavior such that there can be a 
theory of physical science and of mathematics and none of social behavior? We 
maintain that no such distinction exists. Dewey says: 


“What I am getting at, in a word, is that the ordinary idea of mora/ theory shears 
off the very factors which make it a moral theory. Physical science does deal 
with abstractions, with hypotheses. It says, ‘if this, then that.’ It deals with 
the relations of conditions and not with facts, or individuals, at all. It says, ‘1 
have nothing to do with your concrete falling stone, but I can tell you this, that 
it is a law of falling bodies, that, etc. You must make your own allowances in 
applying this universal formula to the special case, according to the peculiar 
circumstances of the special case.’ Now, the pundit who should allow his final 
deliverances to go out in the form of ‘if this, then that’ (excepting as a way of 
saying, ‘I do not know enough of this concrete case to have any theory about it’) 
would be denying the sole condition of moral theory; he would be mutilating the 
moral fact, the individualized act, till it was a mere bundle of abstractions.’* 


Of course, if the subject-matter of social behavior is not adequate to the 
creation of an ethical theory then none can exist and, hence, there is no possibility 
of saying, “If this is the concrete act it is theoretically right or wrong, i.e., ethical 
or non-ethical,” much as a physical scientist may say, “If the stone you speak 
of is limestone 1t will react so and so if hydrochloric acid is poured upon it.” But 
the naturalist must not rest content with such a state of affairs. Kant made 
the attempt to provide the ground for a theory of morals after the fashion of 
mathematical theory and, while I think he failed, he pointed to ground from 
which a theory of morals may possibly take rise. The theory of mathematics, in 
contrast with that of physical science, takes its rise from axioms. Whereas, the 
theory of physical science rests upon conceptions which have been abstracted 
from observations of physical events, the theory of mathematics rests upon 
axioms. This is not to imply that axioms do not arise in thought as the result 
of the observation of physical events. They likely do so arise. But, because 
thought in the instance of pure mathematics has become its own object, it re- 
veals its borders. These may be expressed as axioms. Axioms differ from the 
laws of physical science in that their opposites cannot be conceived. In this 
respect they would seem to stand on a higher plane than assumptions, the oppo- 


7John Dewey. International Journal of Ethics. Vol. 1. pp. 190-191. 
8Tbid. pp. 191-192. 
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sites of which may always be, at least, conceived. The postulates of geometry 
are less pure and, hence, are subject to the possibility of a system of thought 
which might yield contrary conclusions as in non-Euclidean geometry. In any 
event they express logical necessity within the field of their framework. 


Kant based his attempted theory of ethics upon what he called a postulate; 
namely, ‘Only a good will can be conceived as good without qualification.” An 
analysis of Kant’s moral postulate, I believe, will show that it is defective. Will 
apart from an object which is being willed is meaningless, and therefore, cannot 
be qualified by the term ‘good’. Hence, to speak of a good will as being good 
is like speaking of ‘nothing’ as being good. Good-will must have an object in 
which the good rests. And it only remains to supply this object to obtain ground 
upon which a theory of ethics may be developed. I submit ‘coming into Being’ 
as this object. Only coming into being can be conceived as good without qual- 
fication, would seem to serve the purpose of an ethical postulate. If it is a pos- 
tulate in the sense that it carries the necessity that coming into being must be so 
conceived and that its opposite, going out of being, cannot be so conceived, then 
it will serve as a means by which one value may when out of a specific functional 
relation be judged as higher or lower than another. And this is all that may be 
required of an ethical theory. The type of social order which will bring about 
a maximum of becoming, for example, must be discovered in the process of living. 


SUMMARY 

Dewey viewed reality after the manner of a form of metaphysical idealism. 
But, having denied the soul substance of the older forms of idealism, he, at least, 
added greatly to the difficulty of conceiving just how the world works, if he did 
not make it totally impossible to conception by a further denial of all substance. 
What experience does man have with process which will enable him to conceive 
of pure process—process which is not the process of some ¢hing? Because many 
honest thinkers might seriously question Herbart’s capacity to conceive of soul- 
objects or monads as beings without dimension it would seem that in Dewey 
thought has far out-reached itself, leaving the thinker only language to go on. 


But however Dewey may have managed his conceptions so as to yield, for 
him, a fully integrated world-view, there is no substance either of the nature of 
soul or matter involved. In a sense, Dewey is Hume written large. Where he 
differs from Hume the difference is one of carrying the implications of Hume’s 
denial of substance into the field of dynamic relations. Dewey is too much con- 
cerned with the ongoing of affairs to stop with the mere conception of ideas that 
have nothing to do but to come and go. He lived through the period of the 
most rapid and evident change that history to date knows anything about. 
Hence, Dewey’s world-view is a moving dynamic world-view; the old gives way 
to the new in an ever-developing panorama of affairs. 


Dewey, of course, spoke of ‘events’ where Hume spoke of ‘ideas’. But, 
except for the fact that Hume fashioned his ‘ideas’ after the manner of static 
affairs, while Dewey fashioned his ‘events’ after the manner of dynamic affairs, 
the difference is none too clear. To speak of Hume’s ‘ideas’ as ‘words silently 
uttered’ is to mention what is more truly expressive of Dewey’s ‘events’. At 
least, language, for Dewey shares in process. Hegel and Dewey represent an 
advance over Herbart in that they deny soul-substance and turn attention to 
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the dynamic aspect of affairs. However, in denying substance of any kind, they 
deny the reality of any means by which process can really be conceived as 
operative. 


A further implication of the denial of substance is the denial of causality. 
We can bear with Dewey in his saying, “Cause consists in the sequential order 
itself”, for the type of ‘cause’ he has in mind is of no concern to the person’s 
creative becoming. In the world-view of the naturalist, it would seem that it 
matters not the least whether cause is an affair of reality or not unless cause 
belongs to man. It is important, however, whether man may view himself as 
capable of so implementing his choices that future affairs which would otherwise 
take reality are replaced by future affairs which otherwise would not have been. 


If genuine causation does not exist as a power of man then the difference 
between civilization as we know it and life in a community of ants is but a matter 
of degree only. Hence, all concerns about the future are useless. But, this 
need not be viewed as so. The genuine cause which must somehow exist, if 
freedom of man is a reality, may be conceived as a result of high-level organic 
behavior. And it is no more necessary to the conception of human cause that 
it exist in the extra-organic world than it is necessary to the conception ‘green’ 
that green exists in starch-making plants. One who might contend otherwise is 
overlooking the greatest contribution of evolution to thought; namely, the pro- 
cess of differentiation and integration may bring into being a higher reality which 
in no form exists in lower reality. 


Dewey’s view of truth is in keeping with his denial of substance. Truth is 
the correspondence between ideas and the consequences of acting upon them. 
It is a character of ideas as they relate themselves in the ongoing of events. It is 
not itself an event and arises only where meanings are involved. We pointed 
out that this view of truth is too narrow for common usage. It does not provide 
for what most of us mean when we say, for example, “The car is in the garage.” 
Of course, under the assumption that no substance truly exists, one who insists 
that both his thought and his language square with reality, must somehow think 
and speak of the car as a system of events which at times become objects with 
consciousness as a character of their reality. 


Finally, Dewey denies the possibility of there being a theory of values. Each 
object is only the value that it is in the particular situation in which it arises. 
While it is true that a value has a very different status as a felt value than it has 
as a cognitive value and that the latter is in a sense not a value at all, the situa- 
tion would seem to be no different here than in mathematics where pure symbols 
are equally different from the objects of applied mathematics, or in physical 
science where laws are very different objects from those objects which immediately 
concern the practical man. Because of the seriousness of Dewey’s view of values 
for any theoretical defense of democracy as opposed to autocracy, we attempted 
to point out ground upon which a theory of values might be created. 


In conclusion, let us say, this paper and the two which have preceded it 
were written from the view-point of material monism and, while they have dif- 
fered with Dewey at every point bearing upon his ontological views, they are 
intended as a logical validation of the one end for which Dewey considered all 
else means—a truly democratic social order. 











MATTHEW ARNOLD ON THE 
CURRICULUM 


BY FRED G. WALCOTT 


FEW READERS OF ARNOLD’S LITERARY ESSAYS are able, perhaps, to construct the 
context of daily work and practical observation from which he spoke or to realize 
the simple immediacy of his pronouncements. For thirty-five years (1851-1886) 
Arnold served as Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, a business that entailed 
for him a dull and enervating routine; for nineteen years he endured the immense 
hardship of travelling throughout the winter months by coach and cab on the 
back-country roads of England and Wales; and—worst of all, perhaps—for the 
whole period he witnessed the blundering, invidious obstructionism of politicians, 
always more concerned with religious Voluntaryism than the welfare of children. 
The religious factions of Arnold’s day had prevented the passage of every con- 
structive education act in the British Parliament up to the year 1870, the year 
after the publication of his Culture and Anarchy (1869). Arnold’s Philistine was 
no straw man; his sinister presence still pervades the record of the Parliamentary 
Debates. Arnold saw the Philistine actually in control of the nation’s destiny 
that “wild ass alone by himself,” arrogantly and ignorantly out of contact “ with 
the main current of national life’; an “incomplete and mutilated man,” with 
“‘natural taste for the bathos,” a “want of sensitiveness of intellectual conscience, 
a disbelief in right reason, a dislike of authority”; a 

loads of rubbish,”’ his morbid concern for “marriage with a deceased wife’s sister,” 
his querulous insistence upon the unbounded right to do exactly as he pleased. 


man preoccupied by his “‘cart- 


With a genius for moderation and the constructive approach, Arnold faced 
this enormous, this monstrous actuality and declared: ‘This man does not 
deserve to be ousted; ousted he will not be, but transformed.’ The instrument of 
Culture 


his transformation was to be “sweetness and light.”” Arnold’s purpose in 
and Anarchy was “to recommend culture as the great help out of our present 
difficulties; culture being a pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to 
know, on all the matters which most concern us, the best which has been thought 
and said in the world.” All of Arnold’s essays that bear a social import, all of 
his official reports to the Committee of Council on Education (“Education 
Department’’), all of his Commission Reports, of which there were three—all of 
his utterances on social or political matters attach logically to the central purpose 
of Culture and Anarchy. England was to be saved, Arnold believed, through 
the institution of public schools, “honourable because of their public character, 


r 


and cheap because nationally frequented.” 


The prophetic grandeur of Arnold’s vision can hardly be understood without 
a glimpse into the schools that he visited; even with this advantage, perspective 
is difficult to achieve. The elementary schools of England were organized on 
the monitorial plan of Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Andrew Bell. With few excep- 
tions they were under the management of two great competing religious societies: 
The British and Foreign School Society, for the service of Dissenters; and the 
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National School Society, for the service of the Established Church. The report 
of the Newcastle Commission (1861), upon which Arnold served as Assistant 
Commissioner, claimed that 


‘ 


‘... the first important result which was obtained from the inspection of the state of 
education in the years 1839-46 was proof of the inadequacy of the monitorial 
system, and of the inefficiency of the teachers who were then in possession of 
the schools. The unanimous testimony of the inspectors was that the teachers 
were bad, and that the monitors, from their extreme youth, were of little use... . 
The consequence of this was that the schools were generally in a deplorable state 
in every part of England.’” 


Dickens’ descriptions of English schools? are by no means caricatures. When 
Arnold read David Copperfield in 1880, he recognized the accuracy of the depiction 
of Salem House. “Mr. Creakle’s school at Blackheath,” he said, “is the type 
of our ordinary middle class schools, and our middle class is satisfied that so it 
should be.’? Elementary schools made little pretense of providing more than 
the simplest rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic, with the addition of 
simple needle work for the girls. The entire annual cost of such instruction 
seldom exceeded £1 per pupil. When in 1862 the so-called “Revised Code” 
of Mr. Robert Lowe was instituted and ‘payment by results”’ became the basic 
principle for the distribution of the State grants, all effort to maintain a program 
of more liberal studies was frustrated; the immediate and radical reduction of 
school income, to be supplied, now, on the basis of results in examinations in 
reading, writing, and ciphering, drove impoverished teachers to concentrate 
desperately on the three grant-earning “tool” subjects. So devastating were 
the dessicating effects of the Revised Code that five years later (1867) the Com- 
mittee of Council felt obliged to issue a new Minute instituting an additional 
grant, dependent, among other conditions, upon the inclusion in each school of 
“one or more specific subjects of secular instruction.” In his Report for 1867, 
Arnold commented on this action: ‘Meanwhile, the matters of language, geo- 
graphy, and history, by which, in general, instruction first gets hold of a child’s 
mind and becomes stimulating and interesting to him, have in the majority of 
schools fallen into disuse and neglect. The Minute of last February, which makes 
them subjects of a grant-bringing examination has, by recalling attention to them, 
made manifest into what decay they had sunk.’” 


Such was the milieu from which Arnold beheld the instrument of British 
social regeneration; even from such a dismal prospect, he must recommend “‘cul- 
ture as the great help out of our present difficulties; culture being a pursuit of 
our total perfection by means of getting to know, on all the matters which most 
concern us, the best which has been thought and said in the world; and through 
this knowledge, turning a stream of fresh and free thought upon our stock notions 
and habits, which we now follow staunchly but mechanically, vainly imagining 
that there is a virtue in following them staunchly which makes up for the mischief 


'Report of the Commissioners Appointed to Inquire into the State of Popular Education in England 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1861), Vol. I, p. 98. 

*See especially his discussion of the Yorkshire schools in the preface to Nicholas Nickleby. 

3George W. E. Russell, The Letters of Matthew Arnold 1848-1888 (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1895), Vol. II, p. 184. 


4Reports on Elementary Schools, 1852-1882 (l.ondon: Macmillan and Co., 1889), p. 1 
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of following them mechanically.’ Here is the remarkable faith of the Humanist, 
whose basic assumption is always the perfectibility of man. And here is the 
Humanistic doctrine of human expansion through liberal studies, a doctrine that 
underlay all that Arnold ever said, either in his de//es /ettres or in his official reports. 
The student of Arnold, however, will form a very inadequate concept of his universe 
of thought and experience from a preoccupation only with the literary side; the 
scope and consistency of his thinking are to be discovered in a study of his pro- 
fessional advices to the Committee of Council and to British officialdom in general. 


THE CASE FOR THE HUMANITIES 


Having comprehended Arnold’s exalted view of the humanities as a power 
in human life, one may be surprised by the moderation of his recommendations 
concerning their place in the curriculum. The study of literature as it is known 
today—the reading and discussion of the classics; the concerted quest for the 
literary experience; imaginative identification with literary persons, times, and 
places—such edifying activities were practically unknown in the British schools 
that Arnold inspected. Even on the secondary level, the study of the ancient 
languages, which underlay the discipline of the great Public Schools and of the 
grammar schools, by no means supplied this humanizing function. The study of 
classical antiquities was only a dull and stultifying preoccupation with formal 
syntax and prosody, a dissection of fragments whose spiritual meanings were 
but imperfectly understood.6 Thomas Henry Huxley had complained that at 
its best it meant only “turning Latin and Greek into English, for the mere sake of 
being able to do it,” and with the end result that after a dozen years of this 
drudgery, “‘the sufferer shall be incompetent to interpret a passage in an author 
he has not already got up; that he shall loathe the sight of a Greek or Latin book; 
and that he shall never open, or think of, a classical writer again, until, wonderful 
to relate, he insists upon submitting his sons to the same process.”” 


If these were the complaints of an invidious educational intruder—and I 
think that they were not—Arnold, at least, was fully aware of the abuses that 
had inspired them. In his Report to the Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868, 
he commented at length to the same effect, but in a much more moderate vein. 
Here he complained that “the prolonged philological discipline, which in our 
present schools guards the access to A/terthumswissenschaft,’ precludes any 
entrance into the larger, more edifying field; and nine students out of ten, 
“especially in England, where so much time is given to Greek and Latin com- 

5Culture and Anarchy (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1883), p. xi. 

®Arnold’s associate on the Newcastle Commission, the Rev. Mr. Pattison, thus describes his first 
freshman class at Oriel College, Oxford, under G. A. Denison, “who had a reputation as a scholar.” 
When the class came to the first lyrics of the Alcestis, the tutor asked: ‘““What metre is this?’ It 
went the round, no one had any idea; it came to me, and I answered, ‘Anapaestic dimeter.’ So much 
information was not far to fetch, for Monk had a note on the metre of the passage, and most of the 
class had Monk, but they had not read the Latin note. Denison gave me a look as much as to say, 
‘Who the devil are you?’ He had evidently not been accustomed in his class to meet with such pro- 
found learning. I do not remember in the whole course of the term that Denison made a single re- 
mark on the two plays, Alcestis and Hippolytus, that did not come from Monk’s notes” (Memoirs, 
London: The Macmillan Co., 1885, pp. 65-66). 

™A Liberal Education and Where to Find It,” Collected Essays (New York and London: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1917), Vol. III, pp. 100-101. 
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position, never get through the philological vestibule at all, never arrive at 
Alterthumswissenschaft, which is a knowledge of the spirit and power of Greek 
and Roman antiquity learned from its original works.’’® 


The state of instruction in the elementary schools was even more depressing 
to a professional observer. In Arnold’s first Report to the Committee of Council, 
he commented upon the shortcomings of the pupil-teachers, who, despite a sur- 
prising knowledge of grammatical, geographical, historical, and mathematical 
facts, could not “paraphrase a plain passage of prose or poetry without totally 
misapprehending it, or write half a page of composition on any subject without 
falling into gross blunders of taste and expression.’”® In the Report for the year 
1867, he deplored the gross inadequacy of the textbooks in common use, books 
compiled by charlatans and mercenaries, with no cultural aptitudes or professional! 
skill. The pupil’s reading book, he said, “is often the only book of secular 
literature in his possession; it is important to do what we can to ensure its being 
a good one.”” He deplored especially the bad poetry contained in these books 
and quoted an example entitled “My Native Land,” from “the Fifth Standard 
book of a series much in vogue” 

She is a rich and rare land, 
Oh! she is a fresh and fair land, 
She is a dear and rare land, 
This native land of mine. 
No men than hers are braver, 
The women’s hearts ne’er waver; 
I’d freely die to save her, 
And think my lot divine. 
Etc. 
“When one thinks how noble and admirable a thing genuine popular poetry is,” 
Arnold protested, “it is provoking to think that such rubbish as this should be 
palmed off on a poor child for it with any apparent sanction from the Education 


Department and its grants.’’”” 


Always Arnold sought for opportunities to impress upon his superiors the 
need for fostering the humanizing influence of the school. To get literature into 
the minds of the pupils was his constant aim. For this reason he had been par- 
ticularly gratified by the introduction of “recitation” into the list of “special 
subjects. ‘Recitation”’ meant simply the memorizing and repeating of literary 
selections. As a cultural activity, it appealed strongly to Arnold. The great 
majority of schools now included this activity as an “extra subject”; and while 
he was extremely gratified at the recognition of this exercise, he was much con- 
cerned over the bad selection of passages to be learned. Moreover, the learner 
appeared in all too many cases to misapprehend the sense of what he recited. 


” 


“More and more [Arnold averred] the recitation should be turned into a literature- 
lesson. None but classical poetry should be taken; we are far too much afraid 
of restriction and uniformity. The young ought in school to be as much as 
possible restricted to good models; the merit of the old classical education was 
that it kept the pupil in continual contact with a few first-rate models.”™ 


8Schools and Universities on the Continent (London: Macmillan & Co., 1868), p. 262. 
%Reports on Elementary Schools, pp. 18-20. 

WT bid., pp. 129-130. 

NTbid., p. 183. 
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What was needed, Arnold suggested, was an inclusion in the syllabus of the 
Education Department of a short work of classical English poetry, to be presented 
in the training colleges to the candidates for admission, and subsequently to be 
adopted for the recitation and Jiterature-/esson in the elementary schools. Thus 
carefully studied by the teacher-candidates, Arnold believed, “‘it would have a 
good chance of being appropriated and assimilated by both pupils and pupil- 
teachers, and only thus can such a work produce its due effect. Its due effect, 
when produced, is invaluable, and is precisely that of which our elementary 
schools stand most in need.’’” 

Arnold would have the whole part of the school memorizing from 
one hundred to three hundred lines of good poetry each year. But with some- 
thing of an adaptive principle, he would not be so rigid as to exclude all poetry 
but the very best for the memory exercise. The poetry of Scott or of Mrs. Hemans, 
for example, might be admitted. Such poetry “is no doubt of texture different 
from that of the best poetry, yet it has excellent qualities, and qualities to which 
our school-children are very sensible; we may be glad to have them learning it.”’ 
Still, in an effort to set a high standard, he would prefer Gray’s Elegy and extracts 
from Shakespeare to the poetry of Scott and Hemans." 


Pas 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BIBLE AS A FORMATIVE FACTOR 


It was Arnold’s concern for the formative influence of the school that led 
him so often to recommend the inclusion of Scriptural passages and the hymns 
of the Church. He was wont to complain of the total ignorance of Biblical 
knowledge among the children in British schools; and in order to remedy this 
defect, he published, in 1872, 4 Bible Reading for Schools, consisting of Chapters 
XL-LXVI of Isaiah. He protested the folly of expecting the Sunday schools 
to supply this important educational service, and he insisted that within the 
elementary schools, instruction in the knowledge of the Bible should be brought 
under official inspection. He exhorted the managers of the British and Foreign 
Schools to set an example for other managers in this respect: 

“Let them make the main outlines of Bible history, and the getting by heart a 

selection of the finest Psalms, the most interesting passages from the historical 

and prophetical books of the Old Testament, and the chief parables, discourses, 

and exhortations of the New, a part of the regular school work, to be submitted 
th 714 


ner 


to inspection and to be seen in its strength or weakness like a 


“There was no Greek school,” said Arnold, “in which Homer was not read; 
cannot our popular schools, with their narrow range and their jejune alimentation 
in secular literature, do as much for the Bible as the Greek schools did for Homer?” 
And in his last formal report on the schools of the Continent (1886), he deliberately 
emphasized the cultural power of the religious instruction which he had witnessed 
in Germany: 


27 bid., pp. 183-184. 
3Tbid., p. 211. 
“7 bid., pp. 151-152. 
J bid., p. 152. 
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“The chief effect of the religious teaching, however, certainly lies in the Bible 
passages, and still more in the evangelical hymns, which are so abundantly learnt 
by heart and repeated by the children. No one could watch the faces of the 
children, of the girls particularly, without feeling that something of their nature 
responded to what they were repeating, and was moved by it. It is said that 
two-thirds of the working classes in the best educated countries of Protestant 
Germany are detached from the received religion, and the inference is drawn that 
the religious teaching in the schools must be a vain formality. But may it not 
happen that chords are awakened by the Bible and hymns in German schools 
which remain a possession even though the course of later life may carry the 
German adult far away from Lutheran dogma?” 


In the Preface to the reprinted edition of his Special Report (1888), Arnold 
directed the attention of his readers to three important points, the last of which 
was, “that religious instruction . . . is a formative influence, and more indispensable 
in the popular school than in any other.”’” 


In his eagerness to humanize the school, to supply some particle of the 
cultural leaven, Arnold often resorted, no doubt, to questionable, perhaps to 
desperate, suggestions. Perspective is indispensable if one would weigh his 
judgments equitably. To a modern educator, once he has comprehended the 
cultural degradation so common in the schools of that period, Arnold sometimes 
seems to be aiming hopelessly high in the constructive advices that he offers. 
There is no evidence that his 4 Bible Reading for Schools was ever used in any 
British school. And yet, waiving the vexing problem of disparity between the 
actual conditions and the ideal remedy that Arnold prescribed, one cannot help 
admiring his cultural aims and commending the motive of his efforts. 


GRAMMAR AS A CULTURAL DISCIPLINE 


There is little that Arnold ever said in his official reports or in the literary 
essays that flowered within his educational milieu but has this distinctive, this 
persistent idealism. Even his comments on grammar and on the ancient and 
modern foreign languages take their inspiration from this source. He was harassed 
and afflicted by the linguistic ineptitude, the mental squalor of the young pupils 
whom he examined. Surveying sadly, but never despondently, this valley of dry 
bones, he placed the onus for quickening it squarely upon the State. It is an 
“animation of mind,” the “multiplying of ideas,” that is needed—‘“the prompt- 
ness to connect, in the thoughts, one thing with another, and to illustrate one 
thing by another”; it is “just what Jeffers, as they are called, are supposed to 
communicate.” And so in examining the candidates for admission to the training 
schools, it is to the grammar papers that he looks with special interest: 


“The grammar paper is that paper in their examination which most directly 

deals with /etters, properly so called, and which best shows us, therefore, the 

amount of the candidate’s hold upon letters, and the chance of his communicating 

the power of letters to others. 

“The candidate has to paraphrase a passage of English poetry, and no exercise 

16 Special Report on Certain Points Connected with Elementary Education in Germany, Switzerland, 
and France (Reprinted by the Education Reform League, London: Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 


1888), p. 17. 
"Tbid., p. 2. 
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can better show his range of ideas and quickness of apprehension. He has to 
parse and analyse sentences, and no exercise can better show his clearness of 
understanding and his power of reasoning. He has to answer a few questions 
about our own language or literature. Altogether, the paper is one which tests 


his information, judgment, and taste more thoroughly than any other of his 
papers tests them.’”® 

But even in this direction he finds little encouragement. The candidates 
have been chosen as the most successful products of the school; they have remained 
under instruction until the age of eighteen or nineteen, serving throughout their 
last five or six years as pupil-teachers and assistants, they are destined to return 
to the schools after two or three years of higher learning as principals and masters. 
The “grammar papers,” however, are most disappointing. There has been no 
mental quickening; indeed, it seems “as if the picked scholars of our elementary 
schools were further off from it now than they were twelve years ago.’ As a 
paraphrase of a passage from Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, which begins: 


“Far differently the mute Oneyda took 
His calument of peace and cup of joy; 
As monumental bronze unchanged 


his look.”’ 


tal iron-work,”’ 


aii 

he receives: His demeanour was as unchangeable as orname! 
which, Arnold says, is a good specimen.” 

In distinguishing between adverbs and conjunctions, adverbs and prepo- 

sitions, adverbs and adjectives, one student answered: “If a word is used to 


connect sentences, to govern nouns and pronouns, to point out any quality or 
circumstance respecting the noun, it is clearly not an adverb.”’ And here he 
ification: “... there 


might have rested, but he did not; he added this damaging qualificat 
is, however, a rule which says that if a word is not wanted in a sentence for any 
of the above ways, it shall be thrown into the common sink, which is adverbs.” 


And that, said Arnold, “has really a kind of merit 

Apparently Arnold’s disillusionment attached to the scholars alone and not 
to the subject itself; for two years later (1876) he defended grammar as one of 
the most important of the extra subjects: 


“Grammar and geography should be the first of the class subjects chosen,” and 
in the schools under my inspection they generally are so. I cannot understand 
the doubts of some of my colleagues as to the use of teaching grammar. The 
programme of a French elementary school is note nty, but it always 

I of the 


includes the elements of French grammar. Grammar is an exercise 


1 
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Reports on Elementary Schools, pp. 175-176. 
Written in 1874, twelve years after the date of the Revised Code. 
Reports on Elementary Schools, p. 177 
1Tbid., pp. 179-180. 
list of “specific subjec ts” ge grapl 


2The Code of 1871 set up the following | , history, grammar, 


algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, physical geography, the natural sciences, political economy, 

languages, “‘or any definite subject of instruction... sufficiently distinct from the ordinary Reading 
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Book Lessons to justify its description as a ‘Specific Subject of Instruction’” (Report of Committee of 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1871, p. cxxiv 
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children’s wits; all the rest of their work is in general but an exercise of their 
memory. To learn the definitions and rules of grammar is, indeed, but an ex- 
ercise of memory. But, after learning the definition of a noun, to recognize nouns 
when one meets with them, and to refer them to their definition, that is an ex- 
ercise of intelligence. I observe that it animates the children, even amuses them. 
Indeed, all that relates to language, that familiar but wonderful phenomenon, is 
naturally interesting if it is not spoiled by being treated pedantically.”™ 


Arnold’s theories of educational discipline rested, as one would certainly 
expect, upon the basic assumptions of a facultative psychology. But that he 
should have completely overlooked the principle of successful learning, as a test 
of expediency in educational practice is a little surprising. That those highly- 
selected students should have failed, after twice the normal interval of tuition 
and with all the special advantage of cumulative repetition over the same rudi- 
mentary lessons, not only as common pupil-learners but as chosen assistant- 
teachers—that they should have failed thus, despite an admitted special aptitude 
and despite an extraordinary mental maturity, seems not to have impressed him 
at all, neither as to the inutility of the effort nor as to the questionable worth—for 
these students—of the materials offered. With this failure before his eyes, he 
must still acclaim the humanizing virtues of the subject, not only for those superior 
students who have failed, but for the rank and file of younger children whose 
inexperience within the realm of abstract ideas must have approached perilously 
close to the absolute. 


His misjudgment, however, deserves some extenuation. Within a field of 
endeavor so new and uncharted as elementary education, he must of course pro- 
ceed empirically. To rationalize was not one of Arnold’s conspicuous faults, 
but, in his speculative advances upon the new frontier, he must reckon with 
tradition. And tradition was rigoristic. Reflecting dispassionately upon the 
obduracy of these familiar bonds, one is rather impressed with Arnold’s liberality. 
The important point of the matter is not his overlooking the difficulty of the 
exercise nor the “ineducability”’ of the pupils, but rather the extremity to which 
he was driven in his attempt to secure for the children of England some germinal 
grain of the cultural leaven. One knows that he was dealing out desperate 
remedies, but also that his own horizons were wider than this. An excellent 
example of his inner, unfettered judgment occurs in a letter, written ten years 
earlier (January, 1866), to his sister “K’’ (Mrs. William E. Forster): 


“If it is perception you want to cultivate in Florence™ you had much better take 
some science (botany is perhaps the best for a girl, and I know Tyndall thinks it 
the best of all for educational purposes) and, choosing a good handbook, go 
regularly through it with her. Handbooks have long been the great want for 
teaching the natural sciences, but this want is at last beginning to be supplied, 
and for botany a text-book based on Henslow’s Lectures, which were excellent, 
has recently been published by Macmillan. I cannot see that there is much got 
out of learning the Latin grammar except the mainly normal discipline of learning 
something much more exactly than one is made to learn anything else; and the 


*%Reports on Elementary Schools, pp. 189-190. 

4One of the four children of William Delafield Arnold, a brother of Matthew and Mrs. Forster, 
who died at Gibraltar on April 9, 1859, while returning home from India (see Letters, Vol. I, pp. 79-80). 
William’s wife having died a year earlier, the four orphans were adopted by the Forsters (T. Wemyss 
Reid, Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1888, Vol. I, pp. 316-318). 
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verification of the laws of grammar, in the examples furnished by one’s reading, 
is certainly a far less fruitful stimulus of one’s powers of observation and com- 
parison than the verification of the laws of a science like botany in the examples 
furnished by the world of nature before one’s eyes. The sciences have been 
abominably taught, and by untrained people, but the moment properly trained 
people begin to teach them properly they fill such a want in education as that 
which you feel in Florence’s better than either grammar or mathematics, which 
have been hitherto so far better studied and known. Grammar and pure mathe- 
matics will fill a much less important part in the education of the young than 
formerly, though the knowledge of the ancient world will continue to form a 
most important part in the education of mankind generally. But the way gram- 
mar is studied at present is an obstacle to this knowledge rather than a help to 
it, and I should be glad to see it limited to learning thoroughly the example- 
forms of words, and very little more—for beginners, I mean. Those who have 
a taste for philosophical studies may push them further, and with far more intel- 
ligible aids than our elementary grammars afterwards. So I should inflict on 
Florence neither Latin nor English grammar as an elaborate discipline; make 
her learn her French verbs very thoroughly, and do her French exercises very 
correctly; but do not go to grammar to cultivate in her the power you miss, but 


295, 


rather to science.’ 
Here, as he ministers unto his own, with his judgment unencumbered by the 


desperate conditions of the popular schools, we apprehend his true opinions; and 
they are practical and urbane. 


ScIENCE AS A HUMANIZING AGEN1 


Arnold’s solicitude for literary studies should arouse little surprise, harbored 
as it was by a great literary figure. His concern for science, however—certainly 
as vigorous as that for any other subject—is a most remarkable evidence of his 
urbanity. As an inclusion in the curriculum of English schools, science came 
very late, and its entrance was by the back door. With the rise of “institutes” 
for mechanics in the mid-Nineteenth Century, science won a place, not as a liberal 
study but, on the contrary, as a gross, plebeian matter quite appropriate for 
workmen and mechanics, who could make no claim to culture. The first State 
grants for science were made in 1859, the year of The Origin of Species; these 
grants were made only to special schools (South Kensington Schools), admin- 
istered separately by the Science and Art Department. The “Schools of Science” 
were maintained in complete separation from the common schools until 1899. 
It was these schools that Huxley was called in to reorganize in 1872, and it was 
these for which he wrote the curriculum. 


Now Arnold deplored the narrow, utilitarian purpose of all special schools. 


Even the university of Mr. Ezra Cornell, * he said, is “a really noble monument 
of his munificence, yet seems to rest on a misconception of what culture truly is, 
and to be calculated to produce miners, or engineers, or architects, not sweetness 
and light.” It was to obviate a vicious provincialism—to circumvent the 
xenophobic ambitions of “ordinary men, with their natural taste for the bathos 


Letters, Vol. I, pp. 313-314. 
Founder of Cornell University (1868) at Ithaca, New York. 
“Culture and Anarchy, p. xxvii. 
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still strong,’ that he recommended the founding of Crown patronage schools, 
of the type that he had seen in Germany: 


“And it will be allowed, probably, that right reason would suggest that, to have 
a sheer school of Licensed Victuallers’ children, or a sheer school of Commercial 
Travellers’ children, and to bring them all up, not only at home but at school 
too, in a kind of odour of licensed victualism or of bagmanism, is not a wise train- 
ing to give to these children.” 


But deploring all specialization of a provincial character, Arnold always 
recognized, nevertheless, the cultural power of science as a liberalizing study. 
He saw the circle of human knowledge as entered from two great roads: 


“To know himself, a man must know the capabilities and performances of the 
human spirit; and the value of the humanities, of Alterthumswissenschaft, the 
science of antiquity, is that it affords for this purpose an unsurpassed source of 
light and stimulus... 


“ 


... But it is also a vital and formative knowledge to know the world, the laws 
which govern nature, and man as a part of nature. This the realists have per- 
ceived, and the truth of this perception, too, is inexpugnable. Every man is 
born with aptitudes which give him access to vital and formative knowledge by 
one of these roads; either by the road of studying man and his works, or by the 
road of studying nature and her works.’ 


It was only as he was forced to choose between the claims of one faction or the 
other, as to the comparable values of the two, that he would express a preference: 


“But it seems to me that so long as the realists persist in cutting in two the circle 
of knowledge, so long do they leave for practical purposes the better portion to 
their rivals, and in the government of human affairs their rivals will beat them. 
And for this reason. The study of letters is the study of the operation of human 
force, of human freedom and activity; the study of nature is the study of the operation 
of non-human forces, of human limitations and passivity. The contemplation of 
human force and activity tends naturally to heighten our own force and activity; 
the contemplation of human limits and passivity tends rather to check it.” 


Most readers will recognize the purely polemical character of Arnold’s argu- 
ment, but the tenor of his faith is unmistakable. His humanism was broad and 
all-inclusive. The apocryphal rumor of his quarrel with Huxley has continued 
to delude students to the present day; for he had no quarrel with Huxley. Their 
correspondence over the respective merits of science and letters was a voluntary 
demonstration, on the part of Arnold at least, of their essential agreement on a 
great cultural discipline. Throughout the official reports, moreover, there are 
constant examples of Arnold’s concern for an adequate offering of science in the 
schools. This was especially true of the secondary schools, the much-hoped-for 
instrument of Philistine regeneration—that great middle class, cheated and de- 
prived of its social prerogative through the indifference of the superior classes 
and its own ignorant complicity, brought up on the second plane, insufferably 
and arrogantly proud of its own inanities. “If only, in compensation, it had 


%Tbid., p. 97. 
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science, systematic knowledge!’’*! Arnold was one of the strongest advocates 


that the partisans of practical science ever had. 


EXAMINATIONS AND THE CULT OF EDUCATIONAL RIGORISM 


Rigorism, in its stern and ascetic sense, was foreign to Arnold’s nature. I 
his philosophical speculations, while surveying the awkward gap between theory 
and accomplishment, he would often recommend a rugged discipline; never 
because he trusted in the virtue of a stern and rocky road, but because he some- 
times failed to estimate properly the interval between the powers of maturity 
and those of childhood. Temperamentally he was a kind and generous teacher. 
He had a natural antipathy for examinations and thought that English boys 
were crammed and examined to surfeiture. Speaking of the French /ycées, he 
said that they were “guiltless of one preposterous violation of the laws of life 
and health committed by our own schools,” the competitive examination for 


places on their foundations. 


It was in this respect that Arnold had been most favorably impressed with 
the Prussian system. There he saw examinations drawn up “to tempt candidates 
to no special preparation and effort, but to be such as ‘a scholar of fair ability 
and proper diligence may at the end of his school course come to with a quiet 
mind and without a painful preparatory effort and tending to relaxation and 
he total cultivation 


torpor as soon as the effort is over.””*? In Prussia it was 
e had been able to 


t 
of the candidate that was tested, not the information that h 
“Accordingly, the composition and the passages for translation are great 


cram. 
stions by which the 


matters in German examinations, not those papers of que 
examiner is so led to show his want of sense, and the examinee his stores of cram.”’ 


Likewise, in the German Universities, Arnold thought, it was the inculcation 
of the love of study and of science for their own sakes that prevailed. In Austria, 
“a country which believes in the things of the mind as little as we do,” the ex- 
aminations were applied with a “mechanical faith”? much like that of the English. 
And for this a country pays with a lowered intellectual life. “‘ All I say is,” con- 
cluded Arnold, ‘that a love for the things of the mind is what we want, and that 


examinations will never give it.’ 


LirERATURE AND THE HUMANIZATION OF MAN IN SOCIETY 


It was in Germany also that Arnold found in greatest prominence the genuine 
cultural idealism that he himself exemplified—a mental attitude, a spiritua 
predisposition toward the things of the mind, that was reflected in both content 
and the method of instruction. In his last report on the elementary schools 
Germany (1886), he commented at length upon this most essential aspect: 

“But the higher one rises in a German school the more is the superiority of the 

instruction over ours visible. Again and again I find written in my notes, The 
children human. They had been brought under teaching of a quality to touch 
and interest them, and were being formed by it. The fault of the teaching in 


3 ]bid., p. 277. 
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our popular schools at home is, as I have often said, that it is so little formative; 
it gives the children the power to read the newspaper, to write a letter, to cast 
accounts, and gives them a certain number of pieces of knowledge, but it does 
little to touch their nature for good and to mould them. ... The excellent maxim 
of that true friend of education, the German schoolmaster, John Comenius, “The 
true aim is to train generally all who are born men to all which is human,” does 
in some considerable degree govern the proceedings of popular schools in German 
countries, and now in France also, but in England hardly at all.” 


Here we read the considered judgment of an aging Arnold, uttered only 
two years before his death, and comprehending the accumulated experience of 
thirty-five years of intimate association with the schools he criticized. It was 
the humanistic, the de//es-/ettristic function that he sought to establish—the study, 
the discussion, the critical analysis among congenial minds of great pieces of 
literature. 

It was this aim that underlay Arnold’s editing, in 1878, of Doctor Johnson’s 
“six chief Lives,” Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray. Arnold 
complained of the want of organization, the lack of any “well-grounded consent”’ 
as to what and how much should be taught. He pleaded for “‘a severe limitation 
in the number of matters taught, a severe uniformity in the line of the study 
followed. Wide ranging, and the multiplication of matters to be investigated, 
belong to private study,—to the development of special aptitudes in the individual 
learner, and to the demands which they raise in him.’** He suggested certain 
points de repere or important centers of knowledge; and for the study of English 
literature, the six chief Lives of Johnson would serve admirably such a purpose. 
“To how many of us,” he protests, “are Pope and Addison and Dryden and 
Swift, and even Milton himself, mere names, about whose date and history and 
supposed characteristics of style we may have learnt by rote something from a 
handbook, but of the real men and of the power of their works we know nothing!’’*7 
Arnold urged that the /iterature be studied, the literature of each, in connection 
with the study of his life. 


With the same aim, and with the same eager interest, Arnold examined 
Stopford Brooke’s 4 Primer of English Literature. In his review of this book,* 
Arnold again urged the importance of the quality of the literature taught. ‘‘Once 
secure what is excellent to be taught, and you can hardly teach it with too much 
insistence, punctuality, universality.” In fact, Arnold deprecated multiformity 
and urged uniformity—uniformity in good. “Nothing is taught well except what 
is known familiarly and taught often. The Greeks used to say...Give us a 
fine thing two and three times over! And they were right.’ 


In 1879 Arnold collected into a new volume a number of his former essays, 


including one, his “Democracy,” published eighteen years earlier as an 
(Continued on page 104) 
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WHAT IS A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION ?P 


BY KINGSLEY PRICE 


IN THIS ESSAY, I SHALL ASK AND TRY TO ANSWER THE QUESTION “WHAT IS A 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION?’’, and I shall do this for two reasons. The first 
is that it is a question which is interesting in itself; the second is that although 
few possess a clear notion as to what kind of thing a philosophy of education is, 
many are required, upon occasion, to produce, or to profess allegiance to one. 
Decisions of the greatest practical importance are often made to depend upon 
our success or willingness in this particular; so that it is not only entertaining, 
but useful as well, to elicit a clear idea of the philosophy of education. Before 
attempting an answer to the question, it will be well to remove some of the 
obscurity which it harbors. 

MEANING oF “ PHILOsopHY” AND “EpucaTION”’ 


The obscurity from which the question suffers springs largely from unclarity 


as to the words “‘philosophy”’ and “education.” Let us consider the first one 
first. 

A. The word “philosophy” has frequently been used to refer to activities 
of two different sorts as well as to their results. The first activity is analysis; 


and while there is much dispute among philo sophers as to the nature of analysis, 
F 


there is little difficulty in recognizing it when it occurs. It is a certain way « 
trying to understand a word, to clarify an idea, or to comprehend a concept. 
It is well exemplified in the early parts of Plato’s Republic, and in Moby Dick 
where Melville is concerned to understand the concept “‘whale.” “‘... How shall 
we define the whale... ”’, he writes, “so as conspicuously to label him for all 
time to come. To be short...a whale is a spouting fish with a horizontal tail. 
There you have him. However contracted, that definition is the result of ex- 
panded meditation.” 

When analytical activity succeeds, it affords an understanding of words, 
of ideas, or of concepts; and its results are expressed in the statements of the 
philosophers who perform the analysis. But it is impossible to lay down any 
bounds to such statements, for it is impossible to decide, a priori, what words, 
ideas, or concepts, we shall find unclear. Plato wished to understand the term 
“justice” more thoroughly; and Melville, the concept ‘whale’. But in advance 
of the fact, no one could have known that analyses of these terms would be needed. 
We may, nonetheless, quite properly hold that analytical philosophy is con- 
stituted not only by the activity of analysis, but also by all those doctrines which 
human beings reach by way of that activity. 

The second kind of activity often described as philosophical is that of trying 
to answer questions of certain sorts. These are the questions of metaphysics, 
ethics, epistemology, aesthetics, and logic. They are questions such as these: 


if 
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“Is there any characteristic or group of characteristics which every existing 
thing must possess and which nothing else may possess,” the metaphysical ques- 
tion; ““What is the nature of moral goodness and moral rightness, and what 
things are properly judged in these terms,” the ethical question; etc.! 


The activities by which people have sought to answer these questions are 
extraordinarily diverse. Usually, they have relied in some measure on analysis. 
Some have borrowed knowledge from the empirical sciences. Many have found 
help in theology and religion. Others have sought to answer them by appeal 
to what they regarded as a peculiarly philosophical insight or peculiarly philo- 
sophical method. And still others have supposed that an intuition, in one way 
or other mystical, lay at the bottom of their answers. But however diverse, 
all these activities have in common the purpose of providing answers to the 
traditional questions of philosophy; and it is for this reason that I mention it 
as a second kind of activity referred to by that word. 


This second kind of activity results in philosophical theories—in metaphysics? 
ethics, epistemology, etc. Metaphysics comprises all those theories which pur- 
port to set down the nature of existing things; ethics, all those theories which 
concern themselves with the nature of the morally right and good as well as with 
the place of their habitation. And about metaphysics and ethics, there are 
two things particularly to be noticed. The first is that all metaphysical theories 
agree with each other in one way, and disagree in another; the second, that all 
ethical theories exhibit, with respect to each other, a corresponding conformity 
and difference. The agreement in which metaphysical theories participate is 
suggested by the question which each attempts to answer. This is the question 
whether there are any properties which must be possessed by all the things that 
exist and by nothing else; and the agreement between metaphysical theories 
consists in their recognition of a single world of existing things. It is the same 
world which is the subject of metaphysical discourse whether that discourse be 
idealist, materialist, or even mystical; for it is the same world which the first 
declares to be throughout mental, the second thoroughly material, and the third 
a troublesome illusion. 


The disagreement between metaphysical theories results from divergent 
applications of the distinction between appearance and reality. Idealism holds 
that all things which exist are really mental, however much some may appear 
to be corporeal. Materialism asserts that all things are really material however 
much some may appear to be mental. And mysticism contends that nothing 
really is what it seems.’ 

We should note here what this agreement and disagreement between meta- 
physical theories amount to. The agreement amounts to this: that there is a 
body of non-metaphysical truths about the world which no metaphysical theory 
alters; the disagreement to this: that each metaphysical theory supplements 
these truths with its peculiar insight. If idealism is true, mountains are mental; 


'The other traditional questions of philosophy are not listed here. The reader who is not acquainted 
with philosophy would not benefit from a mere listing of them, and space is not sufficient to discuss 
them fully. The reader who is acquainted with philosophy need only be reminded of its traditional 
questions. 

2It is not in point here to catalogue the various metaphysical theories, but it seems to me that all 
involve the distinction between appearance and reality. 
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if materialism is true, they are material; and if mysticism is true, they are illusions 
of troubled souls. But no matter which is right, and even if none should be, 
the character of the mountains, although it should consist of appearances only, 
remains unchanged. Their constitution, their past, and their future—all this 
is logically independent of any and all metaphysical theories. What they really 
are can at most supplement what they appear to be; it cannot modify it. And 
all non-metaphysical truths, like those which comprise that chapter of geology 
devoted to mountains, owe no allegiance to any metaphysical theory. 


The second point particularly to be noticed is that ethical theories exhibit, 
with respect to each other, a corresponding conformity and difference. All these 
theories are answers to two questions; first, ““What things are good, right, etc.”; 
and secondly, ‘What is the nature of goodness, rightness, and like concepts.” 
The agreement consists in the common recognition of a single body of moral 
precepts; no ethical theory can create a new moral obligation. An ethical writer 
who claimed to have discovered, by philosophical reflection alone, hitherto 
unknown moral truths would be thought a charlatan or a fool. And ethical 
theories agree as to what particular actions are morally right, and what particular 
states of affairs, morally good, i.e., they agree in their answers to the first question. 


There is disagreement between ethical theories as to the nature of rightness, 
goodness, and the like. Some hold that moral goodness is a trait accessible only 
to reason; others, that it is some quality like pleasantness, the possession of which 
is open to empirical verification; and others still, that it properly characterizes 
nothing, being, like love or rage, a human response to things, although subtly 
different from these. But the single body of moral precepts, agreed upon by all 
ethical theories, is logically independent of the doctrines peculiar to each, in a 
way analogous to the way in which the body of non-metaphysical truths, agreed 
to by all metaphysical theories, is logically independent of the doctrine in which 
the peculiar contribution of each consists. Whatever is right, is right, no matter 
what one’s theory may be as to the nature of rightness; just as whatever exists, 
exists, no matter what one’s theory may be as to the characteristics which every 
existing thing must exhibit. And the statements that are true about what exists 
and what is right do not vary with the theories which we hold on peculiarly 
metaphysical and ethical topics. 

B. The word “philosophy” is properly used to refer to analysis as well 
as to its results, and to the traditional questions of metaphysics, ethics, etc., as 
well as to their answers. We have noticed that in this second part of philosophy, 
there are theories which, though divergent in content, also betray a certain kind 
of agreement. But this elucidation of the word “philosophy” does not take 
us all the way in the elucidation of our question; and in order to complete that 
elucidation, we must establish a meaning for the word “education.” 


Concerning this word, we should notice that writers have used it in a good 
many divergent ways. Space does not permit a consideration of most of 
them here; it is necessary, however, to mention two. According to the first 
use, “education” refers to the process of deliberately transmitting the arts® and 
sciences, and of fostering contributions to them. According to the second, 
“education” refers to the academic discipline which endeavors to understand 
that deliberate process. I shall employ the word in this second way. 


3The word “arts” is used here in its broader and older sense. 
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Education, thus understood, contains two parts. These are the factual 
and the recommending parts. The first consists of information of greatly varied 
sorts gleaned from other academic disciplines and from common sense. History, 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, many other fields of knowledge and 
native wit yield information which bears upon the life of children and of adults; 
and all this information constitutes the factual part of the academic discipline of 
education. 

But were this all of the subject, education would be indistinguishable from 
human ecology. The information assembled would simply describe in a general 
way the career of the human being from infancy onward together with his re- 
lations to nature and society. It is the purpose to which this information is 
put which distinguishes education as a discipline. This purpose is the develop- 
ment of objectives for, and methods of, instruction, guidance, administration, 
and the like. And the second part of education consists in a set of recommenda- 
tions as to the manner of conducting the process of transmitting and fostering 
the arts and sciences, based upon the facts assembled in the first part. 


“Education”? means the academic discipline which attempts to understand 
the deliberate process of bequeathing and of improving the arts and sciences; 
and this discipline consists of a certain set of facts drawn from many sources 
as well as a set of recommendations based upon them as to the way in which this 
process may be most usefully dispatched. 


To ask, then, “What is a philosophy of education”’ is to ask what a philosophy 
of such a discipline is. And now we have gone a little way toward understanding, 
if not toward answering, our question. 


ANALysIs, METAPHYSICS AND EDUCATION 


When we ask the question, “What is a philosophy of education,” we are 
asking either one or all of three different questions; and these different questions 
flow from the complex meaning of the term “philosophy.” The first of these 
questions is, “What is an analysis of education”; the second, ‘““What is a meta- 
physics of education”; the third, “What is an ethics of education.” It might 
be supposed that our question should be resolved not only into these, but into 
three other questions as well; it might be supposed, that is to say, that our ques- 
tion asks, “What is an aesthetics, an epistemology, and a logic of education.” 
For these disciplines, we saw, were included among those referred to by “philos- 
ophy” in its second sense. But no one, to my knowledge, ever thought to phrase 
such questions; and I cannot well imagine, in the absence of concrete contexts, 
what such questions would come to. For these reasons, the last three questions 
are not regarded as parts of the topic of our primary interest. 


Let us consider the first question, ““What is an analysis of education”; and 
let us remember that “education” refers to the academic discipline. The first 
question, then, asks something about a body of statements, i.e., the statements 
in which the academic discipline is couched; and what it asks concerns the manner 
in which certain words, ideas, or concepts function in that body. The answer to 
the question is that an analysis of education is the activity of clarifying whatever 
elements in that discipline may prove to be obscure, as well as the doctrines which 
embody the results of that activity. 
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Let us consider, next, the question “What is a metaphysics of education” 
the second part of the complex question into which our original one was resolved. 
Many have felt a certain lack with regard to the factual part of education, and 
the deficiency they have had in mind springs from the belief that every statement 
of fact is in need of explanation. A statement of fact is one, belief in whose truth 
or probability relies heavily upon observation of the fact referred to, or of some 
other fact connected with it; and it is this reliance upon observation which has 
been thought to give rise to the difficulty. Although we should observe all the 
facts and exhaustively describe them, many have believed, we should not thereby 
have explained any one of them; for the question, “Why is this description of 
the world true or probable and not some other conceivable description,” always 
remains intelligible. And since this is so, there is need for some statement or 
body of them, belief in whose truth or probability does not rely upon observation, 
which precludes the truth or probability of other conceivable descriptions of the 
facts, and which guarantees the description which observation supports. An 
explanatory statement is one which does not suffer from the deficiency of state- 
ments of fact, but does show in the way indicated why certain statements of 
fact are correct. 

A metaphysical theory has been thought to explain statements of fact in 
the sense just made out. Thus, for example, those who have espoused idealism 
seem, often, to have believed that the truth or probability of certain scientific 
doctrines was explained by it, and explained in the sense that their truth or prob- 
ability was required by idealism, while the falsity of rival doctrines was also 
required by it. Similar claims have been made for metaphysical theories of other 
sorts. 

We may now set down a fuller understanding of the second part of our ques- 
tion. To ask “What is a metaphysics of education” is to inquire as to the nature 
of an explanation of its factual part, and to inquire, moreover, as to the explana- 
tion of that part in terms of a theory of existence. It is to indicate a need for a 
theory of existence which will explain the truth or probability of its factual part. 
And a philosophy of education is not only an analysis of its obscure constituents, 
but a metaphysical explanation of the facts upon which its recommendations 
rest as well. 

A consideration of the third part of our question, “What is an ethics of 
education,” is reserved for a later part of this essay. Here I wish to consider 
the importance and validity of the two parts thus far discussed. 


It is quite clear that the first of these questions, the question concerning the 
analysis of education, is of much importance; for understanding what an analysis 
of education is, enables us to see that there is great need for it. There are many 
words, ideas, or concepts in the discipline of education, both in its factual and 
recommending parts, which are obscure beyond all management. Consider, for 
example, such terms as “integrated,” “child centered,” ‘‘the whole person,”’ 
“core curriculum,” “on-going process,” “experience,” ‘shared experience,”’ 
“citizenship,” “loyalty,” “disloyalty,” “enrichment,” “growth,” “need,” ‘“mean- 
ingful,” “value.” It is doubtful that many have a very clear notion as to the 
use of these terms; and certain, that some employ them rather to signal an attack 
or justify a defense, than to make clear statements of fact or intelligible recom- 
mendations. Yet it is in such terms that entire programs are praised or con- 
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demned, and personnel evaluated. Such jargon serves well to rally the faithful 
and to disperse the enemy; but because of its obscurity, it serves but ill in the 
statement of educational facts and educational recommendations. Part of a 
philosophy of education would be an analysis of this jargon. An understanding, 
let alone an agreement, among professional educators can be accomplished only 
when such an analysis is provided. 


While understanding what an analysis of education is, enables us to see the 
need for analytical work, the situation is different with respect to a metaphysics 
of education. Our discussion of theories of this sort led to the view that a meta- 
physics of education is a theory which explains the truth or probability of the 
factual part of education; and employing the phrase in this way, a good many 
philosophers have thought that such theories did really exist. 


One recent author, for example, describes the realistic or materialistic meta- 
physics of education as follows: ‘The realist would educate the individual to 
become an unresisting bit of matter, permeable to physical law and opening him- 
self entirely to its almighty influence.’* In this brief description of realism or 
materialism, the following points seem to be involved: (1) that every existing 
thing is material—the metaphysical theory, and (2) that empirical facts about 
the individual can be put correctly only in statements which exemplify physical 
or material laws. A still more recent author exemplifies our point even more 
clearly when, in expounding idealism in education, he writes: “...we will try 
to deal with the salient characteristics of a typically idealist education. First 
we will describe the pupil as seen through idealist eyes. Then we will state the 
objectives of education as idealists conceive them. And finally we will discuss 
somewhat specifically a half dozen factors among those comprising the educational 
process under idealist direction.” ‘Describing the pupil as seen through idealist 
eyes’ seems pretty clearly to be ‘giving an idealist explanation of statements 
of fact concerning him.’ 

It is the view of these writers that a metaphysical theory explains the factual 
part of education, but they seem to believe that it does a good deal more as well. 
Our first author, for example, suggests that if materialism is true, then the recom- 
mendations of education are all instances of the injunction to obey the laws of 
nature whose influence is, in any case, “almighty.” Our second author holds 
clearly that “‘objectives of education as idealists conceive them” together with 
‘factors of the educational process under idealist direction’ are recommendations 
founded upon a factual description of the pupil explained in idealist fashion. 
Both authors seem to hold that the facts about human life require certain recom- 
mendations—that in the light of these facts, some recommendations are wrong, 
others futile, and still others right or correct. They seem to say, further, that 
because of this connection between right recommendations and statements of 
fact in education, a metaphysical theory which would assure the latter, also 
would guarantee the former. So, many have thought that a metaphysical ground- 
ing of the facts of education served, as well, to validate its recommendations. 


That the recommendations of education in some way depend upon its facts, 


4Rupert C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education (New York, London: Harper and Brothers, Revised 


Edition, 1947), p. 78. 
5J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion (New York, 


London: Harper and Brothers, 1951), pp. 211-12. 
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no one can deny; but that these facts are not susceptible of metaphysical guarantee, 
everyone ought to agree. For, statements of educational facts profess, in meta- 
physical language, to record appearances; and if correct, they are non-metaphysical 
truths. But as we saw earlier, all] non-metaphysical truths are logically inde- 
pendent of metaphysical theories; and the statements of fact with which education 
is concerned are therefore also logically independent of any metaphysics. They 
are so because the sciences of psychology, history, sociology, anthropology, etc., 
from which education draws its statements of fact are not required by any par- 
ticular metaphysical theory. Whether idealism, materialism or any other 
alternative metaphysical theory is the true one, is not a question which makes 
any difference to the sciences. And the belief of some metaphysicians that their 
theories serve to explain scientific knowledge is vain. Consequently, though some 
metaphysical theory may be the true one, there is no need to know it in order 
to secure the factual part of education, or to ground the recommendations derived 
therefrom. The second part of our question, ‘What is a metaphysics of educa- 
tion,” is idle; there can be no such thing. 


Eruics AND EpucATION 


What may we say concerning the third part of our question, namely, the 
nature of an ethics of education? Concerning this question, we should notice 
that ethical theories endeavor to answer at least two questions: first, “What 
is the nature of ‘goodness’ and ‘rightness’,”’ and second, “What things are good 
and right.” And it might be supposed, first, that an ethics of education is simply 
a part of a very large collection of statements as to all the things that are good 
and right. It might be supposed, that is to say, that an ethics of education is 
simply that part of the answer to the second question of ethics which pertains to 
educational practices. But if this were the case, it is clear that an ethics of 
education would be nothing different from the recommending part of that dis- 
cipline, itself. It would say over again the things which are said in the second 
part of education. But it is clear that educational recommendations and an 
ethics of education are different things, for there is more to ethics than the simple 
fact of issuing injunctions and making recommendations. 


Secondly, it is often supposed that an ethics of education is a statement of 
the objectives educators entertain for the programs in which they participate. 
But this, too, is a mistake; for to state one’s intentions is not to produce an ethical 
theory of any sort, but only to inform others as to what one is about. The stating 
of intentions, while often described as a philosophical activity, is a very different 
thing from an ethical theory; for such a theory is motivated by an effort not 
simply to produce injunctions or reveal intentions, but to justify some statement 
as to the nature of goodness and rightness, or some judgment in which these 
ideas are involved. 


We should emphasize, thirdly, that constructing a theory of this kind is 
distinct both from making recommendations, and from stating intentions. To 
recommend and to express oneself require little more than the desire to do so. 
To justify a statement or a judgment of the kind mentioned above, on the other 
hand, requires the giving of reasons for it. The giving of reasons consists in the 
endeavor to show that the recommendations we have made or the intentions we 
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have entertained are valid. Suppose, for example, that we were to find in the 
second part of education the recommendation that children should be allowed to 
develop their own interests without let or hindrance from the instructor. The 
repetition of this injunction clearly would not constitute a philosophical or ethical 
treatment of it, nor would the mere statement that so to proceed is the intention 
of some educator. But the question whether this is a valid recommendation is 
one which we think of as a peculiarly ethical question. For what it asks is whether 
the proposed action actually is a good or right one. An ethics of education 
involves a certain way of dealing with the recommendations which educators 
make in their attempts to distinguish valid from invalid proposals, the genuinely 
good or right from the genuinely wrong or bad, as well as the statements which 
embody the results of those attempts. 


It should be noted that this question cannot be answered fully without some 
consideration of the first of the questions in terms of which ethics is understood. 
We cannot know that some proposed action is genuinely right, or some state of 
things genuinely good, without having some notion as to the nature of “rightness” 
or “goodness.” For if we were ignorant as to the nature of either, our judgment 
might assign a moral character to some action or state of things which was un- 
deserving of it; confusion might secretly take the place of understanding. And 
in this way the entirety of ethics is involved in the ethics of education. 


In the second part of education, there are two distinct kinds of recommen- 
dation; and we may now observe that in the ethics of education, there is a 
corresponding divison of topics. In education, we discover, first, a great many 
statements to the effect that something should exist. Some of these statements 
pertain to societies of various sorts; and others, to persons of various sorts. Thus, 
Plato recommends the existence of an aristocratic state and an aristocratic man; 
Dewey, the democratic state and the democratic man; and Rousseau, the less 
corrupted state and the innocent man. These, we may call “goal recommenda- 
tions.”” Statements of the second sort recommend particular procedures in the 
daily business of education. Thus, Plato recommends that the young guardians 
should be made to view battles; Dewey, that school activities should be pre- 
dominantly cooperative; and Rousseau, that the young gentleman should be 
long isolated from his fellows. Statements of this sort we may call “subordinate 
recommendations.” Subordinate recommendations, it is clear, secure their force 
from goal recommendations; for it is because certain social and personal states of 
affairs are entertained as the objectives of education that the particular methods 
of educating, embodied in subordinate recommendations, are urged upon us. 


The ethics of education must consider the recommendations of both these 
kinds; and with respect to each kind, it must consider at least two questions. 
With respect to goal recommendations, it must ask whether the objectives are 
genuinely good, and are not mistakenly thought to be so; and what the reasons 
are which justify its answer to that question. And with respect to subordinate 
recommendations, it must ask similar questions: whether the methods recom- 
mended are genuinely valid, and what the reasons are for or against their validity. 


The ethics of education may be construed either as the activity of considering 
the nature of goodness and rightness, the validity of the goal recommendations 
of education as well as of its subordinate recommendations, and the giving of 
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reasons for or against such recommendations; or as a body of statements which 
incorporate such considerations. 


Two morals are to be drawn from this understanding of the phrase “ethics of 
education.” The first is that ethical writers on education must be quite clear 
as to the kind of reasons which tell for or against the recommendations of that 
It is easily supposed by many that ethical recommendations receive 





discipline. 
their support in the same way as do other kinds of statement, that reasons for 
them are premises from which they can be deduced, or inductive evidence which 
renders them probable. There is not space, here, to show why this view is dubious. 
We can only note its dubious character, and observe that clarity in ethics of 
education demands a clear understanding of the relation which makes one thing 
an ethical reason for another. 


The second moral is that, in the beginning at least, there is no such thing 
as the ethics of education. We have seen that there are several different kinds 
of ethical theory; and we may now add that within each, there is much variation 
from one particular theory to another. Each particular ethical theory provides 
us with its own unique ethics of education; for although there should be one 
single coherent body of valid educational recommendations—a view which seems 
inevitable to the writer*—each ethical theory would supplement the statement 
of those precepts by its unique understanding of the nature of goodness and 
rightness. In the beginning, at least, the pragmatic ethics of education, for 
example, is only one among many other such theories. In the end, after careful 
consideration of the claims of the various theories, one might well offer his 
allegiance to one as opposed to the rest. To accept one from the outset however, 
as many have done, is a dogmatism against which our second moral warns; while 
to accept one, upon reflection, where cognitive superiority manifests itself,is an 
obligation which philosophy imposes. , 


CONCLUSION 

When we ask “What is a philosophy of education,” we are asking “What 
is an analysis of education, a metaphysics of education, and an ethics of education.” 
And this complex question is answered by saying than an analysis of education is 
a clarification of whatever terms are obscure in it, that a metaphysics of education 
is a theory of existence intended to explain its factual part, and in that way to 
ground its recommendations; and that an ethics of education is a justification of 
the two kinds of recommendation it contains, including a consideration of the 
question as to the nature of goodness and rightness, and presupposing an under- 
standing of the nature of ethical reasons. 


We have seen that there is great need for analytical work, and that meta- 
physical theories cannot explain the facts of education. We may now add that 
this failure on the part of the metaphysics of education need not be much lamented. 
Those who desire a justification of the recommendations of education, and who 
would have thought this to be found in its metaphysics may still find it in their 
philosophy. For it is this function which is the peculiar contribution of ethics 
to the philosophy of education. 


6This view does not preclude the variation of goa 
tion of subordinate recommendations. 


recommendations in time and place, nor a varia- 
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MARTIN BUBER’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


BY MAURICE 8, FRIEDMAN 


[HE THOUGHT OF MARTIN BUBER, THE FAMOUS JEWISH RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER 
AND EXISTENTIALIST, is of great importance for education. He has himself de- 
veloped the educational implications of his philosophy in several remarkable 
essays on the subject as well as in his practical activity as a teacher and as director 


of adult education. 


PRIMARY ATTITUDES OF MEN 

In order to understand the significance of Buber’s thought for education we 
must glance briefly at his “I-Thou,” or “dialogical,” philosophy and his phil- 
osophical anthropology. Man’s two primary attitudes, according to Buber’s cen- 
tral work J and Thou, are “I-Thou” and “I-It.”” Man’s “I”’ comes into being as he 
says ““Thou,” and it develops as he says one or the other of these two primary words. 
What is important in these attitudes is not the object over against one but the 
way in which one relates to that object. JI-thou is the primary word of relation. 
It is characterized by mutuality, directness, presentness, intensity, and ineffability. 
It is only within this relation that personality and the personal really exist. I-It 
is the primary word of experiencing and using. It takes place within a man and 
not between him and the world. Hence it is entirely subjective and lacking in 
mutuality. Whether in knowing, feeling, or acting, it is the typical subject- 
object relationship. It is always mediate and indirect and hence is comprehensible 
and orderable, significant only in connection and not in itself. The Thou must 
continually become It, writes Buber, and the It may again become a Thou, but 
the It need not become Thou at all. Man can live continuously and securely 
in the world of It, but if he only lives in this world he is not a man.! 


The I-Thou relation, in Buber’s terminology, is one of “dialogue,” the I-It 
one of “monologue.”” Genuine dialogue, according to Buber, can be either spoken 
or silent. Its essence lies in the fact that “each of the participants really has 
in mind the other or others in their present and particular being and turns to 
them with the intention of establishing a living mutual relation between him- 
self and them.”” The essential element of genuine dialogue, therefore, is “seeing 
the other” or “experiencing the other side.” To meet the “other,” one must be 
concerned with him as someone truly different from one, but at the same time as 
someone with whom one can enter into relation. One must take up the nature 
of the other into one’s own thinking and think in relation to it. It is only because 
we truly have the other who thinks other things in other ways that we have the 
Thou over against the I.? 


MAURICE S. FRIEDMAN is a Professor of Philosophy and Literature at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 


1Martin Buber, J and Thou, trans. by Ronald Gregor Smith (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1937), 


pp. 3, 5, 17f., 11. 
2Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, trans. by Ronald Gregor Smith (London: Kegan Paul, 
1947), “Dialogue,” pp. 20-24, 27. (Between Man and Man is now available in Beacon Paperbacks.) 
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feel an event from the side of the 


“Experiencing the other side’’ means t 
person one meets as well as from one’s own side. It is an inclusiveness which 
realizes the other person in the actuality of his being, but it is not to be identified 
with “empathy” which means transposing oneself into the dynamic structure 
of an object, hence “the exclusion of one’s own concreteness, the extinguishing 
of the actual situation in life, the absorption in pure aestheticism of the reality 
in which one participates.” 

“Inclusion ...is the extension of one’s own concreteness, the fulfillment of the 

actual situation of life, the complete presence of the reality in which one par- 

ticipates. Its elements are, first, a relation of no matter what kind, between two 
persons, second, an event seca by them in common, in which at least 
one of them actively participates, and, third, the fact that this one person, with- 

out forfeiting anything of the felt reality of his activity, at the same time lives 

through the common event from the standpoint of the other.’ 


Experiencing the other side is the essence of all genuine love. Monological 
“love” is a display or enjoyment of subjective feeling, the assimilation into one’s 
own soul of that which lives and faces one. Dialogical love, on the other hand, 
means the turning of the lover to the beloved “in his otherness, his independence, 
his self-reality,” and “with all the power of intention”’ of his own heart. Ex- 
periencing the other side leads to a “vital acknowledgement of many-faced other- 
ness even in the contradiction and conflict with it.””’ Other men have not only a 
different way of thinking, but ‘“‘a different perception of the world, a different 
recognition and order of meaning, a different touch from the regions of existence, 
a different faith, a different soil.” To affirm this difference in the midst of con- 
flict without relaxing the real seriousness of the conflict is the way in which we 
can from time to time touch on the other’s .”’ or “untruth,” “justice” or 
ee. ae 


injustice. 


“triytt 
uTI 


In human societies, according to Buber’s philosophical anthropology, persons 
confirm each other in a practical way in their personal qualities and capacities. 
Indeed, a society may be termed human in the measure to which this mutual 
confirmation takes place. Man sets man at a distance and makes him independent. 
He is therefore able to enter into relation, in his own individual status, with those 
like himself. 


The basis of man’s life with man is twofold, and it is one—the wish of every 
man to be confirmed as what he is, even as what he can become, by men; and the 
innate capacity in man to confirm his fellowmen in this way. That this capacity 


lies so immeasurably fallow constitutes the real weakness and questionableness 
of the human race: actual humanity exists only where this capacity unfolds. 
On the other hand, of course, an empty claim for confirmation, without devotion 
for being | and becoming, again and again mars the truth of the life between man 
and man.’ 


This mutual confirmation of men is most fully realized in what Buber calls 
“making present,’”” an event which happens partially wherever men come to- 
gether but in its essential structure only rarely. Making the other present means 


3]bid., ‘‘ Education,” p. - 

4‘Tbid., ‘‘ Dialogue,” p. 29f., “Education,” p. 96f., “‘ The Question to the Single One,” pp. 60-65. 

5Martin Buber, I seit and Relation,” trans. by Ronald Gregor Smith, The Hibbert Journal, 
Vol. XLIX (January, 1951), p. 110f. 
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to imagine quite concretely what another man is wishing, feeling, perceiving, and 
thinking. In the full making present something of the character of what is 
imagined is joined to the act of imagining. One to some extent wills what he is 
willing, thinks what he is thinking, feels what he is feeling. It is through this 
making present that we grasp another as a self, that is, as a being whose distance 
from me cannot be separated from my distance from him and whose particular 
experience I can make present. This event is not complete until he knows him- 
self made present by me and until this knowledge induces the process of his inmost 
self-becoming. ‘‘For the inmost growth of the self is not accomplished, as people 
like to suppose to-day, in man’s relation to himself, but... in the making present 
of another self and in the knowledge that one is made present in his own self 


96 


by the other. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR EDUCATION 


Education, to Buber, means a conscious and willed “selection by man of the 
effective world.”’ The teacher makes himself the living selection of the world, 
which comes in his person to meet, draw out, and form the pupil. In this meeting 
the teacher puts aside the will to dominate and enjoy the pupil, for this will more 
than anything else threatens “to stifle the growth of his blessings.” “It must 
be one or the other,” writes Buber: ‘‘Either he takes on himself the tragedy of 
the person, and offers an unblemished daily sacrifice, or the fire enters his work 
and consumes it.”” The greatness of the educator, in Buber’s opinion, lies in the 
fact that his situation is completely unerotic. He cannot choose who will be 
before him but finds him there already. 


“He sees them crouching at the desks, indiscriminately flung together, the mis- 
shapen and the well-proportioned, animal faces, empty faces, and noble faces in 
indiscriminate confusion, like the presence of the created universe; the glance of 
the educator accepts and receives them all.’ 


The teacher is able to educate the pupils that he finds before him only if 
he is able to build real mutuality between himself and them. This mutuality 
can only come into existence if the child trusts the teacher and knows that he is 
really there for him. The teacher does not have to be continually concerned 
with the child, but he must have gathered him into his life in such a way “that 
steady potential presence of the one to the other is established and endures.” 
“Trust, trust in the world, because this human being exists—that is the most 
inward achievement of the relation in education.” But this means that the 
teacher must be really there facing the child, not merely there in spirit. “In 
order to be and to remain truly present to the child he must have gathered the 
child’s presence into his own store as one of the bearers of his communion with the 
world, one of the focuses of his responsibilities for the world.’”8 


What is most essential in the teacher’s meeting with the pupil, according to 
Buber, is the act of inclusion, or experiencing the pupil from the other side. If 
this experiencing is quite real and concrete, it removes the danger that the 


®Tbid., p. 112f. 
7Between Man and Man, “Education,” pp. 89f., 93-96. 
*Thid., p. 98. 
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teacher’s will to educate will degenerate into arbitrariness. This ‘‘inclusiveness”’ 


is of the essence of the dialogical relation, for the teacher sees the position of the 
other in his concrete actuality yet does not lose sight of his own. Unlike friend- 
ship, however, this inclusion must be largely one-sided: the pupil cannot equally 
well see the teacher’s point of view without the teaching relationship being 
destroyed. Inclusion must return again and again in the teaching situation, for 
it not only regulates but constitutes it. Through disc 
of the pupil the teacher discovers his own real limits, but also through this dis- 
covery he recognizes the forces of the world which the child needs to grow and he 
with the child, the 


I 


yvering the “‘otherness”’ 


draws those forces into himself. Thus through his concern 
teacher educates himself.® 


Buber’s philosophy of education points to a genuine third alternative to the 
either-or’s of conflicting modern educational philosophies. The two attitudes of 
the “old”? and the “new” educators which Buber cited in an essay written in 
1926 are still dominant in educational theory and practice today. On the one 
hand, there are those who emphasize the importance of “objective” education 
to be obtained through the teaching of Greak Books, classical tradition, or tech- 
nical knowledge. On the other, there are those who emphasize the subjective 
side of knowledge and look on education as the development of creative powers 
or as the ingestion of the environment in accordance with subjective need or 
interest. Like idealism and materialism, these two types of educational theory 
represent partial aspects as the whole. Looking at education in terms of the 
exclusive dominance of the subject-object, or “I-It,” relationship, they either 
picture it as the passive reception of tradition poured in from above—in Buber’s 
terms, the “funnel”’—or as drawing forth the powers of the self—the “ pump.’ 
Only the philosophy of dialogue makes possible an adequate picture of what in 
fact takes place: the pupil grows through his encounter with the person of the 
teacher and the “Thou” of the writer. In this encounter the reality which the 
teacher and writer present to him comes alive for him: It is transformed from the 
potential, abstract, and unrelated to the actual, concrete, and present immediacy 
of a personal and even, in a sense, a reciprocal relationship. This means that 
no real learning takes place unless the pupil participates, but it also means that 
the pupil must encounter something really “other”? than himself before he can 
learn. This type of educational relationship is no compromise combination of 
“subjectivity” and “objectivity.” It is rather the dialogical relation between 
the “I” and the “Thou” in which the “I” takes part as a whole being and yet 
recognizes the genuine otherness of the “Thou.”’ 


It is not freedom and the release of instinct that are decisive for education, 


Buber writes, but the educative forces which mee 
old, authoritarian theory of education does not understand the need for freedom 
and spontaneity. But the new, freedom-centered educational theory misunder- 
itself sufficient 


+ 


the released Instinct. The 


stands the meaning of freedom, which is indispensable but not in 
for true education. The opposite of compulsion is not freedom but communion, 
says Buber, and this communion comes about through the child’s first being free 


to venture on his own and then encountering the real values of the teacher. 


*Tbid., pp. 96-101. 
Tbid., p. 89. 
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The teacher presents these values in the form of a lifted finger or subtle hint 
rather than as an imposition of the “right,” and the pupil learns from this 
encounter because he has first experimented himself. The doing of the teacher 
proceeds, moreover, out of a concentration which has the appearance of rest. 
The teacher who interferes divides the soul into an obedient and a rebellious part, 
but the teacher who has integrity integrates the pupil through his actions and 
attitudes. The teacher must be “wholly alive and able to communicate himself 
directly to his fellow beings,” but he must do this, in so far as possible, with no 
thought of affecting them. He is most effective when he “‘is simply there” with- 
out any arbitrariness or conscious striving for effectiveness, for then what he is 
in himself is communicated to his pupils." Intellectual instruction is by no 
means unimportant, but it is only really important when it arises as an expression 
of a real human existence. As Marjorie Reeves has shown in her application of 
Buber’s I-Thou philosophy to education, the whole concept of the “objectivity” 
of education is put into question by the fact that our knowledge of things is for 
the most part mediated through the minds of others and by the fact that real 
growth takes place “through the impact of person on person.”” 


INFLUENCE ON EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


Two well-known English thinkers, one a leading educator and the other a 
prominent poet and writer, each make Buber’s essay on “Education”’ the center 
of a book on that subject. One of these writers obviously proceeds from the side 
of the older education with its emphasis on absolute values, the other from the 
side of the newer education with its emphasis on freedom and relativity of values; 
yet they are in virtually complete agreement in their acceptance of Buber’s 
thought on education. 


Sir Fred Clarke states in Freedom in the Educative Society that while the 
popular educational theory in England is that of “development,” the popular 
practice is that of an imposed code. Following Buber, he redefines education as 
the creative conquest of freedom through tension and responsibility. Freedom 
is the goal and discipline is the strategy. This does not mean imposing from 
above or converting persons into instruments but the recognition that education 
is releasing of instinct p/us encounter. Educational discipline, Clarke says, is 


just that selection of the effective world by the teacher which Buber has outlined. 


The teacher concentrates and presents in himself a construct of the world, and 
this must be understood as a practical artistic activity, not as a technique. The 
teacher is disinterested yet he is very much a self. He is not a syllabus, an 
abstract social code, or system of morality but a living embodiment of a world— 
a world which is not yet actual for the pupil but is feasible and desirable for him, 
for in it “he can be most truly and effectively himself.” 


Buber’s doctrine offers to contribute to English thought on education a balancing 
force of which it stands in grave need. ... For he places educational authority on 
a ground which is not merely consistent with freedom, but is also the necessary 
condition for the achievement of such freedom as a wise education can guarantee. 


“Jbid., pp. 83-90, “The Education of Character,” p. 105. 
Marjorie Reeves, Growing up in a Modern Society (London: University of London Press, 1946), 
. 9-12; cf. pp. 34-38. 
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Moreover, he appears to find the secret 
self-suppression and self-assertion in the teacher.”® 


n a peculiar and paradoxical blend of 


Clarke stresses that Buber’s secret lies not in any science of teaching o1 
philosophy of education but in the supreme artistry that teaching demands 11 
practice. 

“No philosophy of education, however skilfully worked out, can give all the answers, 
rationalising all the tensions, and overcoming al] the antinomies. Only the 
teacher-artist can do that. To this let the records of the great teachers testify.’ 
Clarke is joined in this emphasis by Sir Herbert Read, who reports in Education 
through Art that his visits to the art classes in a great many schools have shown 
that good results depend on right atmosphere and that right atmosphere is the 
creation of the teacher. The creation of this 
depends above all upon the gift of “inclosing,” 
Buber has defined. Here Read is referring not only to the teacher’s selective 
embodiment of the world but also to his experiencing the teaching process from 
He agrees with Buber and Clarke that 


atmosphere, according to Read, 
wr “enveloping,” the pupil whic! 


the pupil’s as well as from his own side. 
it is not the free exercise of instinct that mat 
counters, and he states further that the whole structure of education envisaged 
in his book depends on a conception of the teacher similar to that of Buber. 


ters but the opposition that it en 


According to Read, Buber’s conception completes the psychological analyses 
of the child made by such psychologists as Trigant Burrows, Ian Suttie, and Jean 
Piaget. It avoids the taboo on tenderness on the one hand and undue pampering 


on the other. It can thus play a part in the “psychic weaning” of the child, 


for it gives us a new, more constructive conception of tenderness.! 


Read loses sight of Buber’s philosophy of dialogue, however, when he suggest 
that Buber’s teaching shows how to replace the interindividual tensions of th 
classroom by “‘an organic mode of adaptation he social organism as a whole.” 


Buber does indeed point a way out of both isolated individualism and the “oppo- 
does so, however, not through 


¢ 


siteness’’ between the pupil and the teacher.'® He 
any attempt to recapture organic wholeness, but through the dialogical relation 
in which the I and the Thou remain two separate and really “other” beings. 
On the narrow ridge between the concept of society as a sum of individuals and 
the concept of society as a unified organism lies the meeting of I and Thou. This 


meeting must not be confused with the abysses on either side. 


That Read does in fact make this confusion is shown by his reinterpretation 
of the teacher’s concentration of an effective world as a selective screen in which 


rg 


what is kept in and what is left out is determined by the organic social pattern. 


“Tt is only in the degree that the teacher is an adequate representative of his social 
group that he can guide the pupil to the threshold of ma 


for hic tack if } 


... Courses in citizenship will not qualify him for his task 1 


1d and of society. 
lacks that un 
13Sir Fred Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Soctety 
by W. R. Niblett (London: University of London Press, 
MJ bid., p. 68. 
Sir Herbert Read, Education through Art (New York: 
279-289. 
Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, “Education,” pp. 91, 100, “Education of Character,” 
p. 107f.; Read, Education through Art, p. 287f. 


n the series Educati nat I ues of Today, e 
1946), pp. 53-68, quotation from p. 67f. 


Pantheon Books, 1945), 2nd Ed., pj 
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conscious social integrity which is his sense of a total organism’s feeling-behaviour. 
Buber would call it his acceptance of the will of God; less mystically, we may call 
it his perception of a pattern in the multiplicity of phenomena.””” 


In translating Buber’s terminology into the “sense of a total organism’s feeling- 
behaviour” and the “perception of a pattern in the multiplicity of phenomena” 
Read inevitably distorts and does violence to Buber’s philosophy of dialogue. At 
the end of his essay on “‘Education”’ Buber speaks of “the imitation of the un- 
known God”’ as the only direction left for the educator of our day, in contrast 
to other ages which knew a figure of general validity, such as the Christian, the 
gentleman, and the citizen.'"® Read accepts this aim of the imitation of the 
unknown God, but he does so as “a remote but not an impracticable aim, toward 
which we can proceed step by step, through the realm of beauty to the realm of 
truth.’"® Thus here too he has translated the concrete meeting of I and Thou 
into abstractions, in this case the abstraction of Platonic universals. 


EDUCATION AS CHARACTER FORMATION 

In his essay on “Education of Character’ Buber makes it particularly clear 
that the task of the educator is to bring the individual face to face with God 
through making him responsible for himself rather than dependent for his decisions 
upon any organic or collective unity. Education worthy of the name is essentially 
education of character, writes Buber. The concern of the educator is always 
with the person as a whole both in his present actuality and his future possibilities. 
This education cannot be carried out merely as a conscious aim, however, for 
‘only in his whole being, in all his spontaneity can the educator truly affect the 
whole being of his pupil.” The teacher’s only access to the wholeness of the 
pupil is through winning his confidence, and this is done through his direct and 
ingenuous participation in the lives of his pupils and through his acceptance of 
responsibility for this participation. Feeling that the teacher accepts him before 
desiring to influence him, the pupil learns to ask. This confidence does not imply 
agreement, however, and it is in conflict with the pupil that the teacher meets his 
supreme test. He may not hold back his own insights yet he must stand ready 
to comfort the pupil if he is conquered or, if he cannot conquer him, to bridge the 
difficult situation with a word of love. Thus the “oppositeness” between teacher 
and pupil need not cease, but it is enclosed in relation and so does not degenerate 
into a battle of wills. Everything that passes between such a teacher and a 
pupil may be educative, for “it is not the educational intention but .. . the meeting 
which is educationally fruitful.’ 

There are two basic ways by which one may influence the formation of the 
minds and lives of others, writes Buber. One of these is most highly developed 
in propaganda, the other in education. In the first, one imposes one’s opinion 
and attitude on the other in such a way that his psychic action is really one’s 
own. In the second, one discovers and nourishes in the soul of the other what 
one has recognized in oneself as the right. Because it is the right, it must also 
be living in the other as a possibility among possibilities, a potentiality which 
only needs to be unlocked—unlocked not through instruction but through meeting, 


"Education through Art, p. 287f. 

'8Between Man and Man, “Education,” p. 102f. 
9Education through Art, p. 289. 

Between Man and Maz, pp. 103-108. 
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through the existential communication between one who has found direction and 
one who is finding it.”! 

Genuine conversation, like every genuine fulfillment of relation between 
men, means acceptance of otherness. This means that although one may desire 
to influence the other and to lead him to share in one’s relation to truth, one 
accepts and confirms him in his being this particular man made in this particular 
way. One wishes him to have a different relation to one’s own truth in accordance 
with his individuality. Influencing the other does not mean injecting one’s own 
“rightness” into him, but using one’s influence to let that which is recognized as 
right, just, and true take seed and grow in the substance of the other in the form 
suited to his individuation.” 


The manipulator of propaganda and suggestion, in contrast, wishes to make 
use of men. He relates to men not as independently other beings but as to things. 


The propagandist is not really concerned with the person whom he wishes to 

influence. Some of this person’s individual properties are of importance to him, 

but only in so far as they can be exploited for his purposes. The educator, in 
] mn n 


contrast, recognizes each of his pupils as a single, unique person, the bearer of a 
special task of being which can be fulfilled through him and through him alone. 


He has learned to understand himself as the helper of each in the inner battle 
between the actualizing forces and those which oppose them. But he cannot 
desire to impose on the other the product of his own struggle for actualization, 
for he believes that the right must be realized in each man in a unique personal 


way. The propagandist does not trust his cause to take effect out of its ow: 
power without the aid of the loudspeaker, the spotlight, and the television screen. 


The true educator, in contrast, believes in the power which is scattered in all 
human beings in order to grow in each to a special form. He has confidence that 
all that this growth needs is the help which he is at times called to give through 


his meeting with this person who is entrusted to his cars 

The significance for education of Buber’s distinction between propaganda 
and legitimate influence can hardly be overestimated. The ordinary approaches 
to this problem have tended to be anxious and unfruitful. One of these is the 
desire to safeguard the student by demanding of the teacher an illusory objectivity, 
as if the teacher had no commitment to a certain field of knowledge, to a method 
of approaching this field, and to a set of attitudes and value assumptions which 
are embodied in the questions which he raises. It is also impossible to safeguard 
progressive” and 


the student by any distinctions in content, such as what is 
what is “reactionary,” what is “patriotic”? and what is “subversive,” what is in 
the spirit of science and what is not. These are in essence distinctions between 
the propaganda of which we approve and the propaganda of which we disapprove. 
They betray a lack of real faith in the student as a person who must develop his 
own unique relation to the truth. The true alternative to false objectivity and 
to standards set from the outside is not, of course, that subjectivity which im- 
prisons the teacher within his own attachments nor is it the absence of any value 
standards. It is the teacher’s selection of the effective world and the act of 
inclusion, or experiencing the other side, to which Buber has pointed. 


*Martin Buber, Die Schriften uber das Dialogische Prinzip (Heidelberg: Verlag Lambert 
Schneider, 1954), ‘‘Elemente des Zwischenmenschlichen”’ (pp. 255-284), Section 4—“‘ Auferlegung und 
Erschliessung.” 

2“Distance and Relation,” op. cit., p. 111f. 

‘Elemente des Zwischenmenschlichen,” op. cit. (n. 21,) sec. 4. 
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The real choice, then, does not lie between a teacher’s having values and not 
having them, but between his imposing those values on the student and his 
allowing them to come to flower in the student in a way which is appropriate to 
the student’s personality. One of the most difficult problems which any modern 
teacher encounters is that of cultural relativism. The mark of our time, writes 
Buber, is the denial that values are anything other than the subjective needs of 
groups. This denial is not a product of reason but of the sickness of our age; 
hence it is futile to meet it with arguments. All that the teacher can do is to 
help keep awake in the pupil the pain which he suffers through his distorted 
relation to his own self and thus awaken his desire to become a real and whole 
person. The teacher can do this best of all when he recognizes that his real 
goal is the education of great character. Character cannot be understood in 
Kerschensteiner’s terms, writes Buber, as an organization of self-control by means 
of the accumulation of maxims, nor in Dewey’s terms as a system of interpenetrat- 
ing habits. The great character acts from the whole of his substance and reacts 
in accordance with the uniqueness of every situation. He responds to the new 
face which each situation wears despite all similarity to others. The situation 
“demands nothing of what is past. It demands presence, responsibility; it de- 
mands you.’ 

The teacher is not faced with a choice between educating the occasional 
great character and the many who will not be great. It is precisely through 
his insight into the structure of the great character that he finds the way by 
which alone he can influence the victims of collectivism. He can awaken in them 
the desire to shoulder responsibility again by bringing before them “the image 
of a great character who denies no answer to life and the world, but accepts re- 
sponsibility for everything essential that he meets.”™ 


Just what this attitude toward the education of character means in practice 
is best shown by Buber’s own application of it to adult education. He conceives 
of adult education not as an extension of the professional training of the universities 
but as a means of creating a certain type of man demanded by a certain historical 
situation. The great need in the state of Israel today is the integration into one 
whole of the peoples of very different backgrounds and levels of culture who have 
immigrated there. To meet this need Buber has set up and directed an institute 
for adult education which devotes itself solely to the training of teachers to go 
out into the immigration camps and live with the people there. To produce the 
right kind of teacher the institute has developed a method of teaching based on 
personal contact and on living together in community. Instruction is not carried 
on in general classes but individually in accordance with what each person needs.” 
The education of these future teachers toward the task which lies ahead of them 
would be impossible if the teacher were not in a position to get to know the stu- 
dents individually and to establish contact with every one of them. ‘‘What is 
sought is a truly reciprocal conversation in which both sides are full partners.” 
The teacher leads and directs this conversation, and he enters it without any 
restraint. The teacher should ask genuine questions to which he dogs not know 
the full answer himself, and the student in turn should give the teacher information 


*4 Between Man and Man, “Education of Character,” pp. 108-116. 

%Jbid., pp. 113-116. 

*From an informal address by Professor Buber on “Adult Education in Israel,’’ edited by me 
from a transcript of the recording and published in Torch, the Magazine of the National Federation 
of Jewish Men’s Clubs of the United Synagogue of America, June 1952. 
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concerning his experiences and opinions. Conversely, when the teacher is asked 
a question by the student, his reply should proceed from the depths of his own 
personal experience.” 

The use of concepts without a clear knowledge of their significance leads 
to a confusion and empty talk that disrupts society. The trainer of the teachers 
of the people must, therefore, inculcate in them above all a sense of responsibility 
with regard to concepts and speech. In order to do this he must use class dis- 
cussion for the purpose of testing the reliability of concepts. The curriculum 
of these classes must arise from the social, political, and cultural reality of life 
at this historical juncture, writes Buber, and the inferences to be drawn from 
this curriculum must come about of their own accord in the minds of the students. 
In order to be able to teach in an immigration camp, the student has to learn 
to live with people in all situations of their lives, and for this reason the teachers 
at the institute are prepared to deal with the personal lives of the students. This 
concern with the students’ personal lives does not mean that the students do 
not learn the classics, Jewish and otherwise, but they do so in order that they 
may become whole persons able to influence others and not for the knowledge 
itself. ‘Adult education is concerned with character,” says Buber, “and 
character,” he adds, “is not above situation, but is attached to the cruel, hard 


demand of this hour.’ 


7Martin Buber, ““A New Venture in Adult Education,” The Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
Semi-Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, April, 1950), p. 117f. 
*8Ibid., p. 118f. ‘Adult Education in Israel.” 


MATTHEW A RNOLD ON CUR RIC (LUM Continued from page 85) 
introduction to his first foreign report.“ Seeking to explain the unifying 
tendency of these Mixed Essays, he presented, in his Preface, a theory of literature 
as a civilizing power—literature being of itself only a part of civilization, not 
the whole. “What then,” asked Arnold, “is civilization, which some people 
seem to conceive of as if it meant railroads and the penny post, and little more, 
but which is really so complex and vast a matter that a great spiritual power, 
like literature, is a part of it, and a part only? Civilization is the humanization 
of man in society. Man is civilized when the whole body of society comes to 
live with a life worthy to be called Auman, and corresponding to man’s true 
And among the means by which this happy state 


aspirations and powers.” 
of expansion stood at the pinnacle of 


was to be attained, the familiar power 
importance. That basic principle being given, he proceeded to enumerate the 
other powers by which civilization was to be achieved: ‘‘They are the power 
of conduct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, the power 
of social life and manners. Expansion, conduct, science, beauty, manners, 

here are the conditions of civilization, the claimants which man must satisfy 
igle unifying principle by 
the curriculum, he could 
cience, beauty, manners 


before he can be humanised.’ If one were to seek a sit 
which to comprehend all that Arnold ever said about 

do no better than to seize upon this: Expansion, conduct, . 
—these are the province, the sole, the universal province of the schools. 


‘\Preface to Mixed Essays (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901), pp. vii-x. 
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ASPECTS OF F. C. S. SCHILLER’S 
CONCEPT OF TRUTH 


BY KENNETH WINETROUT 


FROM TIME TO TIME ONE COMES UPON A WRITER who poses two questions for the 
reader: How does it happen that I have not come upon this man before? And 
now that I have come upon him, how does it happen that I do not hear more 
about him? Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller (1864-1937) seems just such a 
man to this person. Schiller spent something over twenty years at Oxford and 
approximately fifteen at the University of Southern California. Being a pro- 
fessor of philosophy is perhaps not the best way to write one’s name in large 
letters on the public consciousness. But being a professor of philosophy at two 
distinguished universities would seem a proper way to make one’s way in the 
field of philosophy. 


SCHILLER AS A PHILOSOPHER 


A philosopher may content himself with some remote and obscure problem 
in epistemology or logic, and as a result publish very difficult books appropriate 
for a very small audience of specialists. Schiller does not fall into the category of 
the recondite scholar. His concerns are with the large issues in philosophy— 
with truth, metaphysics, logic, immortality, reality, etc. A philosopher may 
achieve obscurity by dedicating himself to an avoidance of the mainstreams of 
philosophy during his day. A consummate metaphysician in an exceedingly 
scientific era might find himself in something of a philosophic backwash. This 
too seems inappropriate to apply to Schiller. As a pragmatist—or as, he seems 
to prefer, a humanist—he lived during the triumphant period of pragmatism. 
More than any other major philosopher in the pragmatist tradition, with the 
possible exception of John Dewey, his life encompassed this movement. 


Further it is not as though Schiller is a mere commentator. His Riddles of 
the Sphinx (1891) appeared before William James’s The Will to Believe (1897). 
His Humanism (1903) preceded James’s Pragmatism (1907). In terms of philo- 
sophical chronology we must reckon Schiller as a founding father of the movement 
which has come to be known as pragmatism. His Studies in Humanism appeared 
the same year as Pragmatism. It is not as though Schiller avoids those topics 
which are central in James and Dewey. His concerns are in case after case their 
concerns. 


Bertrand Russel! dismisses Schiller rather too perfunctorily in his history of 
philosophy. ‘Pragmatism, as it appears in James, is primarily a new definition 
of ‘truth.’ There are two other protagonists of pragmatism, F. C. S. Schiller and 
Dr. John Dewey. I shall consider Dr. Dewey in the next chapter; Schiller was 
of less importance than the other two.”! In an historical statement Russell is 


KENNETH WINETROUT is Chairman of the Department of Education, American International 
College, Spring field, Massachusetts. 


‘Bertrand Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1945), 
p. 816. 
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likely right in assigning Schiller a place of less importance than James and 
Dewey. But to be second fiddle to James and Dewey in relationship to the 
promulgation of pragmatism in the first half of the twentieth century scarcely 
means that one should be ignored or dismissed. It is possible that pragmatism 
has now passed the peak of its influence. Perhaps it will grow more influential. 
However, this much seems safe. From 1910 to the outbreak of World War II 
pragmatism experienced an ascendant growth as a philosophy and a pervasive 
proliferation into other fields in the West. 


Schiller by publications and by university position spans this period of 
ascendant growth and influence. Seemingly he has not been given due credit or 
recognition. 

Schiller’s pen is not a dry pen, a dull pen. There is fun in his books. One 
source of delight is his comments on his fellow philosophers. Perhaps one reason 
for this conspiracy of indifference is his barbed thrusts at his fellows. 

“T cannot but admit that I did not sufficiently allow for their professional bias 

I AS, 

and took them and their ways too seriously ... I had not yet discovered that for 
most of those so-called philosophers it had been either a profession or a pastime, 

and that nothing jars upon their habits more than the notion that it is some- 


C 


thing to be carried into practical life and related to its conduct.” 


This is not unlike admonitions we may read in Dewey. From Plato on the philos- 
opher has been a peculiar and particular kind of a bird. “...the professional 
study of Philosophy has so largely fallen into the hands of recluses who have lost 
all interest in the practical concerns of humanity, and have rendered philosophy 
like unto themselves, abstruse, arid, abstract and abhorrent.”’ 


“The philosopher, as the genius of Plato long ago perceived, is a very strange 
being. He is in the world, but not of it, residing mainly in a ‘cloud-cuckoodom’ 

of his own invention, which seems to have no relation to the actual facts of life, 

and makes no difference to anything or anybody but the philosopher himself. 

Its sole function seems to be to make the philosopher himself feel happy and 

superior to everybody who does not understand his philosophy enough to enter 

into it, that is, to everybody else in the world. But even so the philosopher is 
not so happy in his paradise... of sages. He is terribly worried by all the other 
philosophers, each of whom is quite as cantankerous and cranky as himself, and 
wants to carry him off to his own private Nephelscoccygia. And as he will not, 
and indeed cannot, enter into it, they all get very angry. They get so angry 
that they cannot even laugh at each other.’’! 

They finally get to the point where all they can do is gibber at each other. 

One of the reasons surely why they cannot understand one another is the 
language they use. The language of the philosopher is a fitting commentary on 
the philosophic function as this function is conceived by the philosophers them- 
selves. “‘The weaknesses of philosophy are manifest; its obscurity, its flimsiness, 
its intense individuality, its remoteness and uselessness for the ordinary purposes 
of life, cannot but catch the public eye. Its virtues (if any) are hidden out of 
sight.”*> Philosophers seem to be bogged down in a verbal swamp. “... phi- 


*F.C.S. Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinx (London: Macmillan and Co., 1912), pp. vi-vii. 
3F.C.S. Schiller, Humanism (London: Macmillan and Co., 1903), p. xvi 

‘Tbid., pp. 266-267. 

5Tbid., p. 268. 
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losophers will have ceased to confound obscurity with profundity, difficulty with 
truth, and to expect that because some truths are hard, therefore all hard sayings 
are true.’ 

In this atmosphere of the recluse and the obscurity confounded with pro- 
fundity Schiller sees little hope in philosophy at the turn of the century. The 
human mind was experiencing one triumph after another, and yet there was 
little hope that answers would be found for the highest questions. ‘And so we 
are brought face to face with the curious and unnatural phenomenon that an 
age which has witnessed greater triumphs of the human mind than any which 
preceded it, should have despaired more completely of an answer to its highest 
questions.” 


Even truth, if we may believe Schiller, was not their concern. “...one 
of Plato’s noblest lies proclaimed the doctrine that philosophers are lovers of 
truth.”® Men had turned over the problem of truths to “philosophers, ladies, 
and lunatics.”’® Schiller would go along with Whitehead that the “besetting sin 
of philosophers is that, being merely men, they endeavor to survey the universe 
from the standpoint of gods.’’! 


We need not worry ourselves greatly whether we should call Schiller a lover 
of truth. We can be sure that he was deeply concerned with the problem of 
truth—or of truths. Truth is a recurring theme in his early books as well as his 
last. Further, being a man, he surveys the world from the standpoint of men 
and not from that of gods. 


OsjJECTIONS TO TRADITIONAL THEORIES OF TRUTH 


Schiller is gravely preoccupied both with approaches to truth and definitions 

of truth. We can perhaps more readily appreciate his concerns if we recall that 
he is writing at the turn of the century before science had made its full impact 
upon philosophy. Idealists Kant and Hegel were dominant philosophic voices 
in his day. 
“Of all philosophic questions that of truth is perhaps the most hackneyed and 
unanswerable, when treated in the usual way. Now the usual way is to indulge 
either in ecstatic rhapsodies about the sacredness of truth or in satirical derision 
of pretentions to have actually attained it.”!! Truth seems to have suffered 
historically from an either-or complex. The usual treatments of truth seem 
indicated by these two definitions of truth. 


“..the chief current definitions of truth... first, the well-known dictum 
that truth consists in an agreement or correspondence of thought to its object, 
viz. reality. This however speedily leads to a hopeless impasse, once the question 
is raised—How are we to know whether or not our ‘truth’ ‘corresponds’ or ‘agrees’ 
with its real object? For to decide this question must we not be able to com- 


6F.C.S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism (London: Macmillan and Co., 1907), p. 139. 

*Riddles, pp. 3-4. 

8Humanism, p. 45. 

°Riddles, p. 86. 

Alfred North Whitehead, Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948), p. 93. 

"Humanism, pp. 44-45. 
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pare ‘thought’ and ‘reality,’ and to contemplate each apart from the other? 
This however seems impossible. ‘Thought’ and ‘reality’ cannot be got apart, 
and consequently the doctrine of their ‘correspondence’ has in the end no 
meaning. 

““A second logical definition of truth... conceives truth as essentially system- 
atic coherence, the ‘true’ being that which ‘fits’ into a ‘system,’ the ‘false’ that 
which is discrepant with it... to take the pronouncement that truth is what fits 
in a system as therefore final would be ludicrously rash, ... consider what may 
be said in favor of a string of counter-propositions, such, e.g. (1) that not all 
‘systems’ are true, (2) that no system is true, (3) that many systems are true, 
and (4) that even if all truth be systematic, it is not thereby adequately defined.” 


Correspondence and coherence are still two conventionally taught approaches to 
truth and truth validation. 


The trouble with these definitions and the trouble with many, many defini- 
tions in general is that they so easily become too abstract. This fear is a con- 
tinuing one of humanist Schiller. What happens when we put concretions into 
our abstractions, when we put content into our formulas—mathematical or other? 


“The abstract statement, e.g. that two and two make four, is always incom- 
plete. We need to know to what ‘twos’ and ‘fours’ the dictum is applied. It 
would not be true of lions and lambs, nor of drops of water, nor of pleasures and 
pains. The range of the application of the abstract truth, therefore, is quite 
limited. And conceivably it might be so restricted that the truth would become 
inapplicable to the outer world altogether.” 


We must add content to our two-plus-two’s. Only in this way can we come 
to grips with the problem of truth. We have been a little naive in our two-plus- 
two formulas. Similarly Schiller finds us a little naive in our attitude towards 
facts. Facts are facts we are wont to say. But this is not enough. We have 
to learn to examine our facts in terms of the context in which they are used and 
the purposes for which they are selected. 

“Facts, in short, are far from being the rigid, irresistible triumphant forces of 
nature; rather they are products of our selection, of our interests, of our hopes, 

of our fears. The shape they assume depends on our point of view, their meaning 

on our purpose, their value on the use we put them to; nay, perhaps, their very 

reality on our willingness to accept them.” 


Facts do not stand alone. They are not independent of the knower. Even in 
science we have to be careful not to be overcome by the grandeur of facts. 
Schiller would caution us with these words, ‘“...the sciences always select and 
‘cook’ their facts. ‘Fact’ is always ‘faked’ to some extent.” A fact is not 
much until it has been interpreted. 


Schiller is not very satisfied with the concepts of truth as he found them in 
the last decade of the last century and in the first decade of this century. Russell 
states that pragmatism to James is “primarily a new definition of truth.” It 
seems equally just to say of Schiller that his humanism is likewise a new defini- 


27bid., pp. 45-47. 
3Studies, p. 9. 
47bid., p. 371. 

6 Tbid. 
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tion of truth. It seems safe to say that truth is a more persistent and pervasive 
theme in Schiller than in James. 


MAN AS Source or TRUTH 


Rather than attempt to formulate a neat definition of truth as Schiller sees 
it, our effort will be to examine various qualities of truth as seen by the English 
humanist. Our examination would obviously be enriched and strengthened by 
including material from Our Human Truths'® published posthumously in 1939, 
However, one aspect of this article has as its purpose the pointing up of Schiller’s 
original and early contribution to scientific humanism and pragmatism. As a 
result, documentation is confined to books published by the close of the first 
decade of our present century. It may be said here parenthetically that Our 
Human Truths seems a continuation in spirit and tone, in conceptualization and 
commitment, of what appears in books published thirty years earlier. 


The title Our Human Truths is symptomatic. Perhaps the most important 
quality we may assign to Schiller’s concept of truth is its human quality. This 
is a reason for his use of humanism to describe his philosophy. Schiller starts 
and ends with the human. The source of truth is human, not superhuman. 
[he reason for truth is found in its human application to human problems, not 
to suprahuman or extrahuman problems. Schiller is most persistent on this 
score. “Humanism is really in itself the simplest of philosophic standpoints: it 
is merely the perception that the philosophic problem concerns human beings 
striving to comprehend a world of human experience by the resources of human 
minds.’? This is as far as we can go and as far as we need to go. This is the 
beginning and the end. “We are thus compelled to conceive any ‘absolute’ 
truth which is relevant to actual knowing as nothing more than, as it were, humanly 
absolute.” 


“Tt must be frankly admitted that fruth is human truth, and incapable of 
coming into being without human effort and agency; that human action is psy- 
chologically conditioned; that, therefore, the concrete fullness of human interests, 
desires, emotions, satisfactions, purposes, hopes, and fears is relevant to the 
theory of knowledge and must not be abstracted.’’” 


This much seems obvious to Schiller. He is a little impatient with those who 
would do more or who are sure that they can do more. “For the only house 
we can know is the house as it appears to a human mind. Whether or not our 
ideas correspond with a transcendent reality it is futile to ask, because it is impos- 
sible to determine.’ It so happens that as men we are possessed with human 
abilities and not otherwise. 


“After all, the world to be explained is the world as it appears to us; the life 
to be justified is ours; the sciences to be synthesized are human products called 
into being by our interests and needs. Man, moreover, is the highest being he 


6F.C.S. Schiller, Our Human Truths (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939.) 
" Studies, p- tz. 

'8Tbid., pp. 67-68. 

97 bid., p. 182. 
Riddles, p. 87. 
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knows, though not the highest of those he conjectures and postulates. He has, 
therefore, no other and no better key to the mystery of being.’ 


Schiller takes man for granted. This is his starting point. Others have 


begun elsewhere and as a result of their beginning do not end up with a humanis- 
tic philosophy. “For in every philosophy we must take some things for granted. 
Humanism, like common sense, of which it may fairly claim to be the philosophic 


tands, and the world of man’s experience 


working out, takes Man for granted as he s 
he only natural starting-point.’ 


as it has come to seem to him. This is t 


We begin with a human basis and that human basis is some individual. 


We start with a somebody and build from there. 
for imaginative flights of fancy to discover a more 


es not see the need 





starting point. 


“,. the assertion that the eternal self is presupposed in all knowledge, conceals 
merely the commonplace fact that all knowledge must be someone's knowledge, 
must be referred to some ‘I’. The self is eternal or timeless, because it is a 
logical abstraction and because such abstractions do not exist either in space or 
in time. It is eternal in precisely the same way and for precisely the same rea- 


sons as the isosceles triangle.’’* 


Truth begins with the human. Truth is related to us who are human beings. 
We recognize truth because it is related to us. “If we insist on preserving the 
word [truth], it must at any rate be used no longer as a label for the problem of 
relating the human to a non-human which cannot possibly be related to it.’ 





“Instead of wasting our ingenuity, therefore, in trying to unite contradictory 
conceptions which we have ourselves made so, let us try the alternative adventure 
of a thoroughly and consistently dependent truth, dependent, that is, on human 
life and ministering to its needs, made by us and referring to our experience, and 
evolving everything called ‘real’ and ‘absolute’ and ‘transcendent’ immanently 
in the course of its cognitive functioning.” 


Schiller cannot understand all this curosity about the unknowable. We 
have quite enough to keep us busy doing that which may fall within the category 


of the knowable. ‘For why should any one wish to make unverifiable assertions 


about the unknowable? What does it matter what is done or suffered by a Real 


which is out of relation to us.” True or false would make no difference. To 
be significant any real has to be capable of being related to man. ‘Even if these 
assertions could intelligently be called true, how could they possibly concern us? 


For what interests us is the behaviour of the Real in its relation to us.’’? The 


basis for reality becomes that of interactivity. This is how we establish exis- 
tence. “... without interaction there is no coexistence, and without coexistence 
there is no world. The existence of interaction is just as primary a fact as the 
existence of the world itself.’”% A world which did not interact with us would 


be a world which we could know nothing about. 


1Tbid., p. 164. 
2Humanism, p. Xvii. 
Riddles, p. 38. 

4 Studies, p. 182. 

SJ bid., pp. 182-183. 
Riddles, p. 261. 
"[bid., pp. 261-262. 
%Humanism, pp. 65-66. 
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Others may prefer the more technical term empirical to describe what Schiller 
here describes as human. Others may prefer a more detailed, a more logical 
statement, of how this truth is related to us. Schiller’s position seems clear 
enough, and if we should press for more we may well find ourselves in that 
obscurity which is confounded with profundity. 


PuRPOSE AS CONDITION OF TRUTH 


Truth is by us and for us. It is related to us. The way we relate ourselves 
to truth is by our purposes. We by our purposes and interests determine what 
aspects of the universe we will examine or pursue in our search for truth, or more 
accurately for truths. If purpose is different, then the truth is different. Most 
of us can readily accept the plural of purpose, but the matter of the plurality of 
truths dependent upon the plurality of purpose does not go down so easily. 


“...the ultimate question for philosophy becomes—What is Reality for one 
aiming at knowing what? ‘Real’ means real for what purpose? to what end, in 
what use? And the answer always comes in terms of the will to know which 
puts the question. This at once yields a simple and beautiful explanation of 
the different accounts of Reality which are given in the various sciences and 


philosophies.”’° 


Schiller points out repeatedly that metaphysics is a personal affair. Thus we 
have not only various sciences and philosophies but various metaphysical posi- 
tions as well. Purpose is the key word in this context. “A4// meaning depends 
on purpose.” “Every ‘truth,’ therefore, is launched upon the world as a ‘good’ 
in the eyes of its maker. Truths, in virtue of the manner of their birth, are 
essentially values.’’*! “Nothing more is required of a truth than that it should 
be relevant to a specific situation, valuable for a purpose, and the most satis- 
factory answer to a question.”* “Truth, then, being a valuation, has reference 
to a purpose.” Schiller tells us that true and false are the “intellectual forms 
of good and bad.’ 

Schiller is fond of reminding us that the only way we ever learn anything 
about nature is by putting questions to her. If we ask her no questions, we are 
told no lies and no truths. We do not formulate our questions in terms of in- 
finitude and eternity—or perhaps it should be said that this is not the fruitful 
way to go about questioning nature. Whitehead gives us these few cautionary 
words. “The superstitious awe of infinitude has been the bane of philosophy. 
The infinite has no properties. All value is the gift of finitude which is the nec- 
essary condition for activity.”*° We ask about a particular aspect of nature. 
We cannot ask for a// at one time nor would we be capable of grasping an a// 
answer if nature could reply in an a// answer at any one time. Our approach to 
reality, says Schiller, is a much more limited one. 


*Tbid., pp. 10-11. 
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“For our interests impose the conditions under which alone Reality can be 
revealed. Only such aspects of Reality can be revealed as are not merely know- 
able but as are objects of an actual desire, and consequent attempt, to know. 
All other realities or aspects of Reality, which there is no attempt to know, neces- 
sarily remain unknown, and for us unreal, because there is no one to look for 
them.” 

“The rigidly monistic way of conceiving the universe is singularly unimagina- 
tive and Jacking in variety. It cuts down the possibilities to the actualities of 
existence. It shuts us off from infinite possibilities of things beautiful, good, and 
true, by the wanton dogmatism of its assumption that the absolute is already 
real, and that the attempt to remake it is as vain as it is blasphemous. 

“Consider on the other hand, the advantage of discarding this notion. We 
can then permit ourselves to recognize that reality is still in the making. Nothing 
is absolutely settled. Human operations are real experiments with a reality 
that really responds, and may respond differently to different manipulations.”* 


Schiller seems to be trying to restore man to a central position in the world, 
to make man a being whose actions count for something. All is not given, some- 
thing yet remains. Reality is still in the making and how that reality is made 
depends on us. 


“We must discard, therefore, the notion that in the constitution of the world 
we count for nothing, that it matters not what we do, because Reality is what 
it is, whatever we may do. It is true on the contrary that our action is essential 
and indispensable, that to some extent the world (our world) is of our own making, 
and that without us nothing is made that is made.’’ 


Man is a participant in the making of the world. He is not a mere spectator. 
“Reality ... essentially presupposes a definitely directed effort to know.” It 
is man who supplies the direction and the effort. Part and parcel of the direc- 
tion and the effort is purpose. 

“*Success,’ therefore, in validating a ‘truth’, is a relative term, relative tothe 
purpose with which the truth was claimed. The ‘same’ predication may be 
‘true’ for me and ‘false’ for you, if our purposes are different. As for a truth in 
the abstract, and relative to no purpose, it is plainly unmeaning.’” 


The existence and the continued existence of a truth would seem to depend upon 
purpose. Once we try to conceive a truth which is utterly and completely un- 
related to any purpose, we begin to catch something of the flavor of Schiller’s 


position. Purpose and truth go hand in hand. 


UsEFULNESS AS MEASURE OF TRUTH 


We have thus far in our consideration of Schiller’s concept of truth described 
two qualities or attributes—or identified two. One is the human. Truth origi- 
nates in the human and for the human. And secondly, truth is related to the 
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interests and the purposes of these same humans. The next quality is that of 
usefulness, of practicality. It is at this point that William James ran into his 
most severe opposition. Philosophers and others did not, and do not, want a 
cash-value theory of truth. They did not like a theory which held that the truth 
is that which pays off. Schiller’s terminology seems a little less commercial, but 
it is clear that he assigns to truth a practical value just as definitely and unmis- 
takenly as William James. Many have felt that usefulness is an unsatisfactory 
criterion of the true. Schiller cannot accept this. “... usefulness is no pre- 
sumption of untruth, but rather the reverse.”*! This does seem rather obvious. 
If we expand this contrary position just a little, we find ourselves in quite a verbal 
fix. To operate on the contrary assumption that the true is that which does 
not work is to throw ourselves into a hopeless mess. Our truths have to hold 
water as we say. ‘We need principles that work, not principles that possess 
testimonials from the highest @ priori quarters.’ Schiller describes truth as 
the “workable, efficient, useful.’ The full speculative faculty is tied up with 
this search for the useful. “...the speculative impulse, both in its origin and 
in its inmost essence, is profoundly practical.’ 


Schiller does not allow any misunderstanding about where he stands on this 
issue. He is most clear and most insistent. ‘“‘The ultimate questions of phi- 
losophy are what we come to when we unflinchingly follow out to their conclu- 
sions the practical problems of life.” ‘“...if our knowledge works it is true 


in the only sense which truth can bear.’ 


Evidently there are those who view this test of truth by application as a 
kind of escape from the more serious business of theory. A refuge and a retreat 
for those unwilling to explore the full gamut of theoretic possibilities. “It is not 
that knowledge takes refuge in practice merely in order to escape theore- 
Its relation to practice, to human actions, purposes and satisfac- 
47 “For there is no better proof of a thing’s 
48 


true... 
tic refutation. 
tions is the very core of its being. 
existence than the evidence of its operation.’ 


The following passage seems very suggestive of Dewey. Dewey considers 
an idea a prelude to action. Schiller’s choice of knowing is perhaps a happier 
choice of words because it possesses a somewhat more operational tone. The 
word idea may still possess a platonic quality foreign to the meaning that Dewey 
and Schiller would want to make in this context. 


“.. knowing is a prelude to doing. What is called ‘mere knowing,’ is con- 
ceived as a fragment of a total process, which... always ends in an action... 
Hence to establish the bearing on reality of the making of truth, we must not 
confine ourselves to this fragmentary “mere knowing,’ but must consider the 
whole process as completed, i.e. as issuing in action, and as sooner or later altering 
reality.’’* 
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In the end, somewhere, sometime, we must act if we are to find out what our 
knowing means. Acting implies a relative certainty at the time we act. We 
should, of course, insist on greater relative certainty in some actions than in 
others. “...as action requires practical certainty, we must make up our minds 
in one way or another.’ ‘All action implies belief in at least the relative truth 
of one interpretation as against another.’’®! 


In our discussion of the practical quality of truth we seem to be reading 
Pragmatism (1907) by William James. Schiller seems equally forceful, equally 
provocative. His language is as vigorous as that of James and less cumbersome 
than that of John Dewey. 


Society AS PosseEssor oF TRUTH 


Sooner or later in a discussion of truth—or truths—we come to the in- 
evitable verbal twins, subjective and objective. For some persons the relation- 
ship between these two terms becomes the heart of a discussion of truth. We 
have already seen that Schiller says we discover, pay attention to, only those 
aspects of reality which our interests and purposes get us to pose questions about. 
We do not question the whole of reality, the whole of nature. We operate at 
the level of finitude and usefulness. Schiller observes, “...the objective world 
is a world which appears to me, and no appearance to some one else will explain 
it.””>2 James Harvey Robinson says much the same thing with perhaps even a 
greater degree of the personal. “That I am ‘I’ to myself and ‘you’ to all my 
readers, who are each of them ‘I’ to himself is on contemplation a perturbing 


circumstance.’ 


The problem of accrediting discoveries in science and philosophy is a baffling 
one, and perhaps a hopeless one. It may appear to some readers that this article 
is just such an effort, an effort to give Schiller more credit than he seems to have 
had as an originator of pragmatism and scientific humanism. I should prefer 
to state it otherwise. The effort is to make others less unsophisticated in their 
accreditation system. Schiller himself has commented on this issue. ‘The 
origin of great truths, as of great men, is usually obscure, and by the time that the 
world has become cognizant of them and interested in their pedigree, they have 
usually grown old.’’>! 


Perhaps we need not worry about this; for whatever truth may be, it is never 
a wholly individual affair. Bertrand Russell tells us, “Individual percepts are 
the basis of all our knowledge, and no method exists by which we can begin with 
data which are public to many observers.’ This much we seem forced to accept. 
But soon afterward we seem to arrive at a public awareness of the observations 
of the individual. Society, as it were, looks over the shoulder of the discoverer. 
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The discoverer cannot go it alone in this matter of the truth. “Truth is too 
social a thing to be ever wholly established by the discoverer.”** Society seems 
to hold a kind of veto power over truth. 


“Society exercises almost as severe a control over the intellectual as over the 
moral eccentricities and nonconformities of its members; indeed it often so 
organises itself as to render the recognition of mew truth nearly impossible. What- 
ever therefore individuals may recognise and value as ‘true,’ the truths which 
de facto prevail and are recognised as objective will only be a selection from those 
we are subjectively tempted to recognise.”’*” 


For a very brief time we may think of truth as being the possession of a 
single individual. This is at best a temporary phase in the life history of a truth. 


“For even though every truth may start in a minority of one, its hold upon 
existence is exceedingly precarious, unless it can contrive to get itself more exten- 
sively appreciated. Those unfortunate enough to have acquired and retained 
an exclusive view of truth are usually secluded in prison or asylums, unless their 
‘truth’ is so harmlessly abstruse as not to lead to action, when they are some- 
times allowed to be philosophers.’ 


Dangerous ideas are those which may result in action. There is always, one may 
suppose, the possibility that one’s ideas may be so irrelevant to the social wel- 
fare that one is deemed dangerous to himself and hence hospitalized on a some- 
what different basis. 


Social recognition is one aspect, one attribute of that which we call the truth 
as Schiller views the problem. “Truth then, to be really safe, has to be more 
than an individual valuation; it has to win social recognition, to transform itself 
into a common property.’ 

When we consider Schiller’s concept of truth in the light of what qualities 
he assigns to truth, we seem to get this sequence of qualities. We start off with 
the humanist basis. Truth is a human concern, discoverable by men by human 
methods for application to human problems. We then proceed to identify these 
further qualities. Truth is resultant from human purposes and interests. Truth 
is useful; it can be applied; it can be put to operational tests. In fact, this is 
how we know we have a truth. And finally, truth is social. Truths are not the 


possessions of individual men. 


TRUTH AND REALITY AS ONE PROcEss 


Schiller is not a philosophic system-builder. Humanism, or pragmatism, 
by its very nature does not seem to lend itself to system-building. A universe 
with the lid off is not so easily wrapped up in a system as a closed universe. r 
philosophy which tries to find its essence in operational principles, perhaps it 
operation itself, has less chance of being confined within a systematic statement 
as one which is based on certainty, or in any case the quest for certainty. It 
54 
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may be as Hans Reichenbach holds. ‘‘We can do without certainty..... The 
search for certainty had to burn itself out in the philosophical systems of the 
past before we were able to envisage a conception of knowledge which does away 
with all claims to eternal truth.’ 


Whether the cult of certainty is now burned out or not is a good question. 
There is some reason to believe that it is becoming reactivated if it was ever very 
dormant. In any case, Schiller in his day did not think of the certainty-cult as 
burned out. ‘Even though the logician’s heaven were packed tight with a mass 
of absolute and eternal verities, rigid and immutable, they could not miraculously 
descend to transform our truths and to cure the impermanence of our concep- 
tions... Or even if they could so descend, ... they would have lost heaven with- 
out regaining earth.” Certainty is not the basis upon which Schiller would 
build his system. This is not his way. 


Schiller is likewise scarcely the technician that some philosophers have been 
and are. His vocabulary on the whole is not very difficult. He is understand- 
able. Russell comments on the philosophic language. “I think it is unfortunate 
that during the last one hundred and sixty years or so philosophy has come to 
be regarded as almost as technical as mathematics.... Philosophy proper deals 
with matters of interest to the general educated public, and loses much of its 
value if only a few professionals can understand what is said.’ 

Schiller, then, is neither so systematic nor so technical as many philosophers. 
However, it would appear that we could establish a somewhat more formal 
description of his views on truth than we have done so far. This is not to sug- 
gest that this second consideration of Schiller’s approach to truth is any more 
significant or any more appropriate than our first consideration. Nor is our 
purpose to unearth any contradictions. In essence the present consideration 
is in many ways a duplication of the first. In the first one we began with truth 
as a human affair and then went on to list what seem to be primary qualities of 
truth when we begin with this basis. 


Our second consideration, a parallel in many ways to number one, begins 
with a description of Schiller’s concept of reality. And then the effort is to try 
in slightly more formal terms to view his concept of truth from the vantage point 
of this basis. 

Schiller makes truth and reality pretty much the same thing. ‘Truth and 
Reality grow for us fogether, in a single process.” They grow together and they 
are the same process. “... ‘the making of truth’ is necessarily and ipso facto 
also ‘a making of reality.’ ’"™ 


“We discovered from the first that truth and reality in the fullest sense are 
not fixed foundations, but ends to be achieved. 
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“Consequently, the question about the nature of initial truth and reality can- 
not be allowed to weigh upon our spirits. We have not got to postpone knowing 
until we have discovered them. For actual knowing always starts from the 
existing situation. Even, therefore, if we fail to penetrate to such absolute 
beginnings our theory can work.’’® 


This continuity of reality and truth, their veritable identification, does not 
allow us to be careless about reality. We must be keenly aware of reality and 
the knowing process. We do not know what reality is until we know how we 
come to know. The real must be knowable before we can do anything about it. 
We will have occasion to return more fully to the dilemma of those who would 
place reality beyond the capacities of men. Schiller’s approach seems to cut 
away a lot of ontological fat. 

“Tt is generally recognised as the capital achievement of modern philosophy to 
have perceived that a solution of the ontological question—What is Reality?—is 

not possible until it has been decided how reality can come within our ken. 

Before there can be a real for us at all, the real must be knowad/e, and the notion 

of an unknowable reality is useless, because it abolishes itself.’ 


Schiller pushes this thought further in this comment. “The simple fact is that 
we know the Real as it is when we know it; we know nothing about what it is apart 
from that process. It is meaningless therefore to inquire into its nature as it is 
in itself.”’°7 Others would try to place reality in a future when we should be 
more knowing, be better informed. Schiller feels that we cannot separate these 


two aspects. 


“Tt is an integral part of the Humanist theory of knowledge that the System 
of Truth and the world of Reality are constructed by one and the same purposive 
manipulation out of the materials provided by crude or immediate experience, 
and that consequently the processes of knowing reality and of establishing truth 
must not be separated even in statement.’ 


This last quotation seems a rather good approximation of what goes for the 
theory of knowledge in pragmatism. Reality and truth are mutually inter- 
active. A change in one means a change in the other. “...mere knowing 
always alters reality, so far at least as one party to the transaction is concerned. 
Knowing always alters the knower; and as the knower is real and a part of reality, 
reality is really altered.”®® I do not know if Schiller has in mind here two dif- 
ferent levels of reality-change, but it seems at least clear that knowing leads to 
change. 


We are not favored with a capacity to grasp the whole of reality. There 
seems to be a gradualism. We have to be content to see reality change as our 
body of knowledge changes, as our theory changes. Reality is not fixed, nor is 
truth fixed. 


“The reflective student of the history of human knowledge is apt to receive 
an overwhelming impression of the instability of opinion, of the mutability of 
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beliefs, of the vicissitudes of science, in short of the impermanence of what is, 
or passes for ‘truth.’ Despite the boastful confidence of Platonically-minded sys- 
tem-builders that they have erected monuments more perennial than bronze 
and coerced eternal truth to abide immutably within the flimsy shelters which their 
speculations have erected, the universal flux of reality sways the world of ideas 
even more rapidly than the world of things. What truths have lasted like the 
Alps, or even like the pyramids?” 


Ideas for all their supposedly immutable quality do not hold up very well even 
in comparison with the artifacts. 


One of the reasons for the changing aspect of reality may be found in the 
limited capacity men have for knowing. The knower simply cannot grasp more 
than so much. Our finite capacity to know is one of the causes for our flimsy 
shelters. Lovejoy points it out in this manner. “The full truth about any part 
would be possessed only by an intelligence capable of simultaneously grasping 
in an exhaustive synthesis the concrete whole of organically interrelated elements 

-an achievement beyond the reach of any temporal and finite mind.’ Lovejoy 
sees knowledge as more objective “in proportion as a fragment is viewed from 
many standpoints.”” It so happens that we can only achieve a certain degree 
of the multi-views necessary for anything like complete objectivity. 


It is possible to interpret the following from Schiller as an expression of 
skepticism. For our present purposes we might better view it as another in- 
dication of man’s need to accept a constant of the concepts he holds to 
be true. This may still be skepticism, but at least there is a trifle of something 


added. 


“All human truth, as it actually is and historically has been, seems fallible and 
transitory. It is of its nature to be liable to err, and of us to blind ourselves to 
this liability. The road to truth (if such a thing there is) grows indiscernible 
amid the many bypaths of error into which it branches off on either side, and 
whichever of these mazes men adopt, they plunge into it as gaily, follow it as 
faithfully, and trust it as implicitly, as if it were the one most certain highroad. 
But only for a season. For sooner or later they weary of a course that leads to 
nothing, and stop themselves with a shock of distressed surprise at the discovery 
that what they had so long taken to be the true was really the false. And yet 
so strong is the dogmatic confidence with which nature has endowed them, that 
they start again almost at once, all but a few of the wisest, upon the futile quest 
of a truth which in the end always eludes their human grasp.” 


r wION 


revisit 


We seem quite unwilling to learn from the history of those ideas which have 
come and gone. Each time we think we are on the right and only road. A 
more modest approach to truth would be to Schiller’s liking. 


The reality we seek, then, is in Schiller’s terms both knowable and known. 
That which is unknown cannot as yet be called real. Schiller would not permit 
us the platonic pleasure of making the real reals, the real reality, that which is 
above and beyond being known by men. 
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“so soon as the higher reality is taken to be something apart and absolute, 
its whole function is destroyed. It can no longer serve even as an ideal, for an 
ideal can only be functional if it is conceived as attainable, though not attained. 
If therefore absolute reality is either unattainable, or already attained, or, worst 
of all, both... it ceases to be a valid ideal.’’” 


Reality as a real coincides with that which is known as of this moment. We 
deem that real which we know. If and when—and it surely will—reality changes, 
then our knowledge, if there is any awareness of such changes, is also changed. 
Reality is the known by man. When more becomes known or less, then our 
reality too changes. The two are a joint process. 


TRUTH AS CORRIGIBLE 


If knowing and reality coincide in a procedure of mutual interrelationship, 
then we may assign to truth a process-like quality. Some modern scientists use 
the word operational as a descriptive term for this circumstance. Truth is an 
ever changing never ending matter. “...the making of truth is clearly a con- 
tinuous, progressive, and cumulative process. For the satisfaction of one cogni- 
tive purpose leads on to the formulation of another; a new truth, when established, 
naturally becomes the presupposition for further exploration.” Each new 
experience of successful knowing places in jeopardy what we had previously 
accepted as truth. Each new truth becomes a jumping off place for further 
truths and new truths. There is no end. “...the fresh fact is not only assimi- 
lated, it also transforms. The old truth looks different in the new light, and 
really changes.” 


Schiller’s initial premise is that truths are human. If they are human, then 
it would seem to follow that they are made. At the very least, we must assume 
that they are made, says Schiller. “All truth... must, methodologically, be 
treated as if it had been ‘made.’ We make them out of our human experienc- 
ing. Truths are human. We make them with human means. We use human 
experience to lead us to them; human experience is the source. “... truth is 
made by human operations on the data of human experience.’’”’ We make our 
truths in the process of applying them to human problems. The reason we make 
truths is that we wish to use them. By using them we test them. “... truths 
must be used to become true, and ...to stay true. They are also meant to be 
used. They are rules for action. And a rule that is not applied, and remains 
abstract, rules nothing, and means nothing.’ 


If we make our truths, if it is we who use them, if they are process-like, then 
it would seem reasonable to conclude that we may improve them. Schiller holds 
that no truth should be taken as “unimprovable.’® It is Schiller’s feeling that 
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the improvability of truth should be cause for optimism and great joy among 
men. Some persons despair because truths do not come to us full-blown as 
Minerva—mature, complete, total. But belief in the improvable quality of 
truth remains as an encouraging factor prompting us to keep looking, to keep 
on learning and knowing. If truths were perfect, then we should have little 
motivation to continue our work. 


“But if our concepts are immutable, our knowledge cannot grow. And con- 
versely, if our knowledge grows, our concepts cannot be immutable. If, therefore, 
there are immutable concepts, they cannot, at any rate, be ours. They are dif- 
ferent in kind, and so cannot explain human knowledge. The inability, in short 
of the Platonic Ideas to descend to earth is inherent in their construction.’ 


We may conclude that Schiller views truth as process-like, improvable; that 
truth is an ever-changing matter varying as reality alters by our knowing, varying 
too as it is put to use. 


TrutH As RELATIVE 

From what we have seen above, both from those qualities we have drawn 
from the human basis of truth and those we have drawn from Schiller’s descrip- 
tion of reality, we become quite aware that Schiller has little or no use for absolute 
concepts of truth. Without much doubt we may say that the question of 
absolutes has been one of the most discussed, most fought over, issues in phi- 
losophy and particularly in regard to concepts of truth. Plato seems to have 
had a lot to do with making this issue central to philosophy over the years. Love- 
joy, for example, comments. ‘You cannot convert Platonic Ideas into natural 
things without first divesting them of the abstractness which gave them their 
status in the World of Ideas; you cannot make temporal ‘events’ out of ‘eternal 
objects’ without impairment of the eternality of those objects.’ Something 
gets lost in the transaction. 


Schiller is especially insistent that if we had an ideal absolute truth, it would 
be irrelevant, irrelevant to us, and that we are the ones who count in this con- 
text. Belief in absolutes simply muddies our thinking, gets in the way of our 
making advances in our truth-seeking. Absolutes, if they are really absolutes, 
are simply above and beyond us—out of reach. ‘“Methodologically, therefore, 
it leads us nowhere to assume that within the truth which is made there exists 
an uncreated residuum or core of elementary truth, which has not been made. 
For we can never get at it, or know it.” Absolute truth cannot be our criterion. 
Absolute truth as conceived by absolutism is “useless as a criterion of our truth, 
because we do not possess it.”** We are caught up in the situation where we 
should be claiming to use as our measuring stick a stick we had never seen and 
never could hope to see. Schiller uses a humble example. ‘‘How can the eternal 
nature of the Ideal Bed account for the time, or the place, or the material, or 
the inventor of the first construction of beds? Shall we assert that the Ideal 
Bed, e.g. had spiral springs all along. . .?’% How does an ideal concept account, 
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in other words, for innovations taking place in time-space? Schiller pursues this 
further in this passage. 


“If the truth is already timelessly achieved, what meaning can our struggles 
to attain it ultimately claim? They cannot make a truth already made, they 
cannot add to a perfection already possessed, they cannot enrich a significance 
already complete. They must inexorably be condemned as unmeaning surplusage. 
Thus the real function of the ideal has been destroyed by untimely haste to pro- 
claim its reality.” 


Schiller does not deny that the idea of an absolute truth is or can be of some help 
to man. But it is a different kind of contribution than most absolutists would 
assign to their absolutes. 


“Shall we conclude, then, that the conception of an absolute truth is a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp? No, rightly conceived, it has inestimable value as a valid ideal 
for human knowledge. The ideal of a truth wholly adequate, adequate that 
is to every human purpose, may well be called absolute. Nor did the absolutist 
err in describing its formal character. ... His fatal mistake is merely to conceive 
it as already actual. For by thus attributing actual existence to it in a non-human 
sphere, he spoils it as an ideal for man; he dissevers it from the progress of human 
knowledge, and disables it as an encouragement to human effort.’ 


This discouraging effect of absolutes is not the only reason, however, why 
Schiller opposes absolutes and absolutists. Self-evidence has been assumed to 
be one of the qualities of these absolutes. But if men cannot agree on what 
are the self-evident absolutes, then this circumstance would seem to reduce our 
absolutes to something less than absolutes as we usually conceive them. If one 
is looking for an argument where there is more emotionalism than intellectualism, 
he might well seek out those who are agreed that there are absolutes and then 
observe them trying to reach agreement on just what are the particular absolutes. 
“Men have never agreed as to what truths are self-evident, and the mere fact 
that they feel certain about them proves either too little or too much.”® Schiller 
says we have turned this problem of self-evident truths over to “philosophers, 
ladies and lunatics.” 

“You can never get back to truths so fundamental that they cannot possibly 

be conceived as having been made. There are no a priori truths which are indis- 

putable, as shown by the mere fact that there is not, and never has been, any 

agreement as to what they are. All the @ priori truths, moreover,...can be 
conceived as postulates suggested by a previous situation.” 


Schiller questions whether truth must be the same for all persons. If we 
assume that truth is related to purpose—and Schiller makes this assumption, 
then we are somewhat hardpressed to hold that truth is everywhere and for all 
persons the same. We readily admit that our purposes can, will, and should 
differ from person to person. But we are reluctant to make truth as fickle as 
our purposes. Somehow we should like to place truth above the battle even 
while it is the very issue over which we dispute. Schiller suggests that this may 
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be a “psychological disability.” “There is no reason to think a thing true be- 
cause we cannot help thinking it. For this disability is nothing but a psycho- 
logical fact. Nor does it cease to be a psychological disability by becoming 
universal.’ 


“What right have we to assume that even ultimate truth must be one and the 
same for all? The assumption is no doubt convenient, and in a rough and ready 
way it works; but does it do full justice to the variety of men and things?... why 
should not the truth, too, prove more subtly flexible, and adjust itself to the dif- 
ferences of individual experience, and result in an agreement to differ and to 
respect our various idiosyncracies?”’® 


This sounds very much like some of the appeals we may hear from anthropologists 
for cultural pluralism. Perhaps this is opening up the universe a little too much. 
That the universe need not have a lid does not mean that it need have no bottom, 
no side walls. 


Schiller bids us face up to our empirical world, our purposeful world. That 
we stay on the firing line and not retreat to the comforting if irrelevant arms of 
absolutes. “The Absolute was cherished ...as an indefeasible guarantee against 
the contingency of experience.” Man is looking for a place where he can lie 
down and rest without forever having to seek new answers. Perhaps it would 
be all right if we used our absolutes only as starting points. But we insist on 
using them as prolonged rest stops. “The notion of an absolute truth suggested 
itself as an expedient for escaping from the continuous revaluation and trans- 
valuation of truths.” Let us keep our minds on our problems and do what we 
can and what we need to do. “...we cannot argue that because absolute truth 
exists and is immutable, therefore our truths do not need correction.” Suppose 
Plato did leave us with the ideal bed, does that help us to predict what kind of a 
bed we will sleep on? And we need not stop with beds. 


Perhaps in matters concerning the truth, Schiller would be content if we 
followed humbly the advice of Whitehead: ‘The problem is to discriminate 
exactly what we know vaguely.’ 
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A COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 
STUDY PROJECT 


BY GERALD READ 


Many professors of education are teaching courses which refer to systems of 
education and educational theory in other lands. All too often these phases of 
their courses are treated in a very superficial and dead manner, no doubt because 
of the almost total absence of contact by American educators with education 
abroad. 


The meager salaries earned by college professors, together with the pressure 
to teach summer classes to supplement the yearly income, have prevented most 
professors from venturing forth to other lands. Those who are fortunate enough 
to be able financially to travel abroad all too frequently get a very general cul- 
tural experience which seldom touches directly and deeply the professional dimen- 
sion of their lives. 


A Comparative Education Project has been planned which will enable 
interested individuals to make a short tour of Europe between the end of summer 
session and the beginning of the Fall semester. It is hoped that such a first-hand, 
short, and hasty survey of education in Western Europe will provide personal 
contacts with educators, teachers, and students of other lands which may lead 
to life-long associations and friendships. These may well be a continual source 
of enrichment to one’s teaching. The hope is that this experience will add life 
and meaning to the teaching of courses in foundations of education, history of 
education, and comparative education. Such a tour will no doubt provide 
opportunities and challenges for further individual travel and research. As a 
result of some fifty educators spending one month together sharing experiences, 
the formation of a Comparative Education Society may result. 


Over the past year, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz of the Division of Inter-National 
Education, United States Office of Education, Dr. William Brickman of New 
York University, and Dr. Gerald Read of Kent State University, have provided 
the leadership to the planning of the Comparative Education Project. They 
have been assisted by a committee of twelve: Archibald Anderson, University 
of Illinois; John S. Brubacher, Yale University; Lawrence A. Cremin, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Claude Fggertsen, University of Michigan; Carl 
Gross, Michigan State University; William H. E. Johnson, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Paul Kinsel, National Education Association; John A. Nietz, 
University of Pittsburgh; Lester B. Sands, Santa Barbara College, University of 
California; I. N. Thut, University of Connecticut; E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg 
College; and Flaud C. Wooton, University of California at Los Angeles. 


It was agreed that the best time for the study tour of Europe would be 
August 18 to September 17, 1956. This would enable the participants to teach a 
full summer session. In a few instances professors may find it necessary to be 
excused for the last days of a summer term or the first few days of the fall 
semester. A number of deans and presidents of colleges of education have 
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already indicated their willingness to excuse their faculty members so that they 
may take advantage of this experience. 


Dr. William Brickman of New York University and editor of School and 
Society has agreed to direct the entire program without remuneration. The 
National Education Association’s Travel Division is contributing its services 
without charge. This, then, is a cooperative undertaking sponsored by a com- 
mittee interested in furthering the in-service experiences of professional educators. 
Therefore, as a cooperative venture, it has been possible to reduce the cost of the 
tour to the barest minimum. 


Cost 

The cost of participation in the program will be $775. The use of airplane 
transportation throughout Europe, except from Geneva to Zurich, has necessarily 
increased the cost of the tour, but the saving in time justifies this expenditure. 


The $775 will cover the cost of transportation to Idlewild Airport, a chartered 
trans-Atlantic flight, tourist plane travel throughout Europe, except from Geneva 
to Zurich where rail travel will enable those who go to experience the beauty of 
Switzerland, transfer from plane to hotel in Paris, transfer from London to the 
airport, twin-bedded hotel rooms, breakfast, and half-day tours in Paris, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, Amsterdam and London. The transfer costs to and from the air- 
fields other than those specified will not be covered. Nor will the cost include 
lunches or dinners, passport expenses, amusements, and transportation within a 
city. A deposit of $50.00 to reserve space should be sent to Dr. Gerald Read, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. The remainder is to be paid by June 15, 1956. 


PARTICIPATION 


Last summer letters were sent to member institutions of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education asking them to nominate persons 
on their staffs whose teaching might be enriched by such a European experience. 
Members of the Advisory Committee have also submitted names of former stu- 
dents and colleagues. These people are now being asked to become a part of this 
cooperative program. Others whose teaching deals in some way with education 
in other lands and who have an interest in participating in the program are invited 
to write to the secretary of the Advisory Committee, Dr. Gerald Read, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. A few wives have asked to join the group and 
provisions will be made for a limited number. 


The Proposed Itinerary 


August 18—Leave New York by plane 

August 19—Arrive in Paris for a half-day tour 

August 20—Paris 

August 21—Paris 

August 22—Arrive in Geneva by plane 

August 23—Geneva 

August 24—Geneva (Continued on page 128) 
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AMERICAN PRAGMATISM 


RANE P= A AND EDUCATION 
JOHN L. CHILDS 


Viewing pragmatism as a distinctive product of American life, 
Dr. Childs offers here an illuminating study of a philosophy 
which has profoundly influenced educational theory and practice 
here and abroad. Significant excerpts from the writings of 
Foire ‘ > awey -< P are ; ~ > 

Peirce, James, Dewey, and Mead are included. March 1956 


FROM SCHOOL PROGRAM 
TO SCHOOL PLANT a 
JOHN H. HERRICK, et al. 


The result of the combined efforts of a team of experts 
in school planning, school administration, and school 
architecture, this timely new work is a complete, 
authoritative guide to the process of planning a school 
so that it will carry out an educational program 


effectively. February 1956 


Of special interest to readers of Educational Theory ... . 


Henry J. Ehlers CRUCIAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 

” aan ya CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

W. A. Yauch 

B. R. Bugelski LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 

J. M. Stephens EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, REV. 

A.M. Jordan EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 4th Ed. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 

S. S. Marzolf AND COUNSELING 


IN THE SCHOOLS 
W. A. Yauch THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


Henry Holt and Company 


New York 17 San Francisco 5 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Human Career: A PuitosopHy oF SeELF-TRANSCENDENCE. By Robert 
Ulich. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 


DiaLtoGue DILEMMA 

(Two friends, one a teacher of philosophy and the other a teacher of educa- 
tion, have just finished dinner and are relaxing comfortably in a study that is 
well-stocked with books.) 

Educator: (Reaching toward bookshelves behind him) “I’ve been reading 
this book recommended by the philosopher of education on our staff.” 

Philosopher: “Philosopher of education? What’s that?” 

Educator: “\’ve never quite understood the man’s training. He seems to 
know a good deal about the problems of our schools, yet the kinds of questions 
he asks seem to be primarily centered around the purposes of educational pro- 
cedures. One of his peculiar traits is that he always has several answers for any 
question. That’s philosophic, isn’t it?”’ 

Philosopher: (Under his breath) “Eclectic.” 

Educator: ‘‘What did you say?” 

Philosopher: ‘What about this book.” 

Educator: “It was probably recommended to me because of the author’s 
suggestion in the preface that he would like all those interested in human educa- 
tion to read it. ‘Though, I can’t quite think of any education that isn’t human 
education. 

It’s written by Robert Ulich. Know anything about him?’ 

Philosopher: “Yes. He holds the James Bryant Conant Chair of Phi- 
losophy at Harvard University. He is also one of the outstanding contemporary 
representatives of the idealist philosophy.” 

Educator: “Idealism? Yes, this book seems to be an idealist expression, 
for the author writes with the quality of hope for better days to come.” 

Philosopher: ‘Idealism, as a philosophic view, has been a continuous source 
of hope to a troubled spirit.” 

Educator: ‘‘Today, as usual, there are many troubled spirits.” 

Philosopher: ‘And many will probably use this statement by Robert Ulich, 
as other idealisms have been used, in order to fortify the notion that science and 
scientific inquiry do not exhaust human values.”’ 

Educator: ‘There must be something more.” 

Philosopher: ‘(Idealism does offer us a symbolic description—alas, not a 
description of that ‘something more’, but a description of words. Words, such 
as ‘perfection’, ‘deeper order’, ‘the nature of being’, ‘an all-embracing order’, 
and a specialized conception of ‘faith’, These words are imputed to be a de- 
scription of something. But that something is ‘the substance of things hoped 
for’ and it is never described.” 

Educator: ‘‘That’s it, exactly—faith. That seems to be a strong part 
of this author’s view. Let me read you a statement that I have underlined.” 
(Thumbing through the volume) ‘‘Where is that passage? .. . Here it is.” 

(Reading from volume) “... faith, though unable to express itself except 
‘though often implicit—that works 


’ 


in symbols, is nevertheless the inspiration 


within all man does in the state of world-awareness.”’ (pp. 53-54 
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“What does he mean by that?”’ 

Philosopher: “You are probably reading a section that most closely re- 
sembles the heart of the idealist argument. I believe he means that we express 
this faith using words, but that words only stand for a faith that is within us.” 

Educator: “Let me read further: ‘This faith makes it possible for us to 
hope that there are criteria for our doing that are not merely intellectual con- 
structs but are rooted in the nature of being ....’ (p. 54) Does he mean by this 
that because we have only words and other symbols, faith is something more than 
symbols?” 

Philosopher: “Yes. And because this is the case, we can then hope to 
find standards in nature and in the nature of being with which to judge our words 
and other symbols.” 

Educator: ‘‘For those who search for hope, Ulich’s directions will certainly 
prove to be significant.” 

Philosopher: ‘‘Yet, for those who search (as he suggests) for ‘criteria for 
our doing that are not merely intellectual constructs’ these directions will prove 
fruitless. Because this faith expressed in imperfect symbols cannot obtain the 
perfection of the ‘deeper order’ or, I suppose you could say the perfection of the 
faith that is within the universe.” 

Educator: ‘“‘Why not?” 

Philosopher: ‘You see, if the avenue by which we obtain knowledge is the 
use of symbols, we can know our own faith but only imperfectly and we cannot 
know reality or the deeper order in the nature of being since symbols are im- 
perfect.” 

Educator: “So we know imperfectly and can’t know reality. Then what 
happens to Ulich’s claim that ‘there is a deeper order’? Especially since we 
know but we can know only imperfectly?” 

Philosopher: “This leaves us without adequate standards of judgment.” 

Educator: ‘The idealist can hope, can’t he?” 

Philosopher: “Yes, an idealist can hope to transcend The Human Career— 
that’s the title of the book, isn’t it?” 

Educator: “Yes, ‘The Human Career: A Philosophy of Self-Trans- 
cendence’.”’ 

Philosopher: “An idealist can hope to transcend The Human Career via a 
philosophy of self-transcendence, but he cannot as yet transcend the imperfection 
of his intellectual constructs. 

Hope for perfection? Yes, indeed. But perhaps a more fruitful avenue for 
inquiry might be to continue developing the criteria or standards we already 
possess. These standards are of the kind that enable us to choose the most 
adequate among the imperfections in our intelligence. This is presently accom- 
plished within the framework of scientific inquiry.” 

Educator: “But what of hope?” 

Philosopher: “The troubled spirit of today might well benefit in a change 
from the search for hope to the search for a more adequate account of his troubles. 
Troubles that, in the idealist framework, amount to a resolution of the basic 
premise that we can know and know imperfectly at one and the same time.” 

Educator: ‘‘We can know imperfectly and know perfectly at one and the 
same time?” 


Philosopher: “Not quite, because knowing perfectly is merely a hope.” 
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Educator: ‘‘Quite a dilemma. Why do you suppose the idealist continues 
to hope?” 
Philosopher: ‘‘Probably to protect his idealism. If he can’t transcend his 
imperfect intellectual constructs...” 
Educator: “That means an idealist knows imperfectly and hopes for per- 
fection?” 
Philosopher: “Yes, hoping to transcend imperfection protects the idea of 
transcendence that is central to the idealist view.” 
Educator: “Then all he’s got is hope and not transcendence?” 
Philosopher: ‘“In my view, yes.” 
Educator: “Would you care for another cup of coffee?” 
Ortro KRASH 
Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 


A COMPARATIVE EDUCATION STUDY PROJECT 
Continued from page 124) 
August 25—Arrive in Zurich by train 
August 26—Zurich 
August 27—Zurich 
August 28—Zurich 
August 29—Arrive in Frankfurt by plane 
August 30—Frankfurt 
August 31—Frankfurt 
September 1—Arrive in Berlin by plane for a half-day 
September 2—Berlin 
September 3— Berlin 
September 4+—Arrive in Copenhagen by plane for a half-day 
September 5—Copenhagen 
September Copenhagen 
September 7—Arrive in Amsterdam by plane for 
September 8--Amsterdam 
September 9—Amsterdam 
September 10-——-Amsterdam 
September 11—-Amsterdam 
September 12—Arrive in London by plane for a half-day t 
September 13—London 
September 14—London 
September 15—London 
September 16—London 
September 17—Leave London, arrive in New York 


N 


~ 


Beyond a few guided tours and planned experiences for the total group, 
arrangements will be made for each person with special interests to meet with 
European educators and teachers of similar interests. The nature and scope of 
the program, therefore, is designed to enable each person to plan for himself and 
with the aid of Dr. Brickman a rich and significant professional experience rather 
than the usual Furopean tour. 
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